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CHAPTER I. 

RHODA. 

** A boisterous little maid. So gay 
As she'd been laughing all the day 
And half the night.'* 

'* Don't see any good of girls going away from 
home," growled the Squire. '*It is nothing but 
spending money, and picking up tomfoolery. The 
whole thing is nonsense." 

"Still, girls do go," said Mrs. Lupton, "and " 

but she was allowed to proceed no further. 

"Oh, girls do go, no doubt," retorted her husband, 
*' girls do go — trust them for that. Girls will do any 
mortal thing, so long as it is only mad enough. 
The child will come back as vain as a peacock, stuck 
all over with airs and graces. What were you think- 
ing about to give in to her ? " 

"/give in to her ! " The horrified accents fell on 
deaf ears. 

"Yes, you," proceeded Mr. Lupton obstinately. 

315929 



6 A FINCH OF EXFERIENCE. 

** You made me, /should never have thought of it ; 
it would have been the last thing in the world I 
should have given my consent to, the last house 1 
should have cared for Rhoda to go to, if you had 
not given me to understand that you approved/' 

** Why, my dear — do be just, my dear." The 
speaker was the sweetest-tempered woman in the 
world, but it would have been contrary to human 
nature not to have entered a protest. She had 
scarcely been asked, had certainly yielded no man- 
ner of consent to an impetuous demand, ere it had 
been whirled on to the still higher court of appeal. 
**My dear," she now remonstrated in the mildest of 
accents, ''recollect that Rhoda came running to me 
— no, running is not the word — came dancing and 
screaming with delight, to tell me that you said she 
was to go to London, and had agreed to " 

'*PoohI pooh! that is nothing. That simply 
proves nothing at all ; " but lofty as w^as the wave 
of the hand which accompanied the words, Mr. 
Lupton could not deny the truth of the statement. 
'*We have been as weak as water," he proceeded, 
shabbily shifting his ground ; "the fact is, we always 
are weak wherever Rhoda is concerned. We let her 
tread upon our necks, and — you mark my words, 
Dorothy — we'll rue it yet. Well, she must have her 
way in this, I suppose ; it is too late to put a stop to 
it now, and " 

''Yes, indeed." 

*' And I must write her a cheque, and not a penny 
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of the money but will go into the pockets of thieves 
and sharpers.'' 

His wife prudently made no disclaimer. 

**How much will she want?" proceeded he. 

**0h, that you must judge about, my dear." 

** I must judge, must I ? That means you think 
you will get more out of me by leaving it to my 
honour, as a cabman does, than by fixing an amount," 
shrewdly. '* Will fifty pounds do?" demanded the 
speaker, after a moment's pause. 

Now Mrs. Lupton did not see how by any manner 
of means a daughter whose outfit was already com- 
pleted down to the most trifling detail, could con- 
trive to disburse fifty pounds during a short visit to 
the house of a relation, even though that relation 
lived in the metropolis — a place which everyone 
knows has an insatiable maw for pounds, shillings, 
and pence — ^but she was one of those far-seeing 
individuals who never refuse a good offer ; she was 
aware that it was absolutely immaterial to her husband 
whether five, fifty, or five hundred were the figures 
he wrote in his comfortable, bulky cheque-book; 
and she placidly told herself that if Rhoda did not 
want it at one time she would at another, and that 
it would only be saving a fresh discussion to have a 
lump sum in hand for general use. 

Wherefore, '' That will do very nicely," she said, 
without raising her eyes from her needlework, and 
the cheque-book was drawn out. 

Does any man, any householder, husband, or 
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father, like to write a cheque ? Bachelors may. 
They have got their pennyworth for their penny — or 
if they have not got it, no one else has. The penny 
has not gone to provide pennyworths for a set of 
gaping young mouths which will swallow and gape 
again in a twinkling. It has provided the purse- 
holder's own clothes, or his own food, or his club 
subscription, or his railway fare — something, or any- 
thing, which conduces or has conduced to his own 
personal comfort or luxury ; and the consciousness 
of this bears him up through the ordeal of lessening, 
one by one, the magic leaves, — but your honest pater- 
familias shies and winces at the hard necessity. 

If it had not been for the prospect of the moment 
now before him, possibly the proprietor of Lupton 
Manor — a glorious old estate in the Midlands, which 
had rebounded from many an agricultural depression, 
and was now in as flourishing a condition as heart of 
landlord could desire — Squire Lupton, we say, would 
have seen nothing so very dreadful in his darling 
Rhoda's desertion of him for a brief fortnight in the 
house of her town-bred relations. 

True, she was the apple of his eye and the idol of 
his heart ; but as such, he could deny her nothing ; 
and she had won his consent by the aid of only half- 
a-dozen kisses and a pretended box on the ear. It 
was only when it came to furnishing the sinews of 
war that he faced about, as we have seen, and 
roundly made assertions and accusations which had 
never passed his lips before. 
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The cheque, however, was written, and presented 
to Rhoda. 

Rhoda took it, without even glancing at it. 'To do 
a spoilt child justice, she was not mercenary nor 
rapacious ; and never having experienced a want in 
her life, she neither knew when she was well off nor 
would have guessed it had she been stinted. 

** There, you see," protested Mr. Lupton, in an in- 
jured voice, *' Rhoda does not even look at it. She 
does not know what she has got. She will never 
know how it goes. It is simply chucking money 
into the mud " 

*' Oh, nonsense, papa," said Rhoda cheerfully. 

**Is it enough for you? Is it too much? Here 
give it back and I will write you a smaller one. 
Now that I think of it, you will be leaving your purse 
about all over the place. Much better let me send 
you what you want by post-office orders," holding 
\ out his hand. 

But Rhoda skipped aside nimbly. 

"None of your tiresome, stupid post-office orders 
for me I " cried she, with a toss of disdain. *' If I 
leave my purse behind me, I'll buy another ; and if 
I lose my money, I'll write to you for more." 

** By George ! You will, will you ?" 

'* Oh, yes, my dear papa, I will. You may be 
very sure I vwill," Rhoda nodded till a curly lock 
fell aslant over her forehead. ** I should not think of 
troubling my uncle Robert " 

*• For Heaven's sake, don't do that I " 
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** So you see, there is no fear of my not knowing 
what to do if I run short." 

What could anyone say ? 

Rhoda had them both under her little pink thumb, 
as all three were perfectly aware ; and even in the 
rueful glance which passed between the parents now, 
there lurked such a covert pride and ill-concealed ad- 
miration that Rhoda burst out laughing, and ran to 
hug them both in her arms. 

*' It is quite wonderful that Rhoda Lupton is not 
worse than she is," a certain sharp-tongued neighbour 
was wont to declare, when referring to the heiress of the 
neighbourhood. ** She is a pert, saucy girl, and very 
disrespectful to her parents, as well as to everybody 
else — but I believe she has a heart. I fancy if the old 
people would only stand up to her, and not let her 
torment them ," but here the speaker was inter- 
rupted by a shout of remonstrance from her audience. 
Nobody present but knew that Rhoda's tormenting 
was the life of Lupton Manor. 

Lupton Manor was, it must be confessed, a more 
imposing than lively abode. It was enclosed on 
every side by its own park and its own woods ; it 
was unapproachable by reason of its grandeur ; even 
the lodges were miles away from the house ; and the 
avenues which the great gates terminated were 
gloomy from the shade of arching elms overhead. 

Had there been no Rhoda to bound along the 
formal pathway and clear the prim fence, the sun- 
shine might indeed have played upon the sward, and 
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flecked the lawn, but none would have entered into 
the breasts of those who trod the emerald turf. 

It was Rhoda who would have tea out of doors 
beneath the deodoras, when the hot days of summer 
came ; Rhoda who ordered dinner to be served in 
the "sunset room," when the September sunsets 
illumined the western sky ; Rhoda who sent to Lon- 
don for all the new games and pastimes, and made 
old Lockjaw himself preside over the marking of 
courts and boundaries ; Rhoda who, in all weathers, 
saw to it that the horses were ordered round in good 
time for the meet, wherever the meet might be, dur- 
ing the hunting season ; Rhoda who must needs have 
the ponds illuminated by myriads of lamps and 
lanterns when the frost was keen and the moon not 
kind ; Rhoda, in short, who kept every one up and 
down the house in such an exhilarating state of sus- 
pense and apprehension as to what she would do next, 
in such a fever of doubt as to granting her demands, 
and in such a fear of each other when each weak 
concession had been made, that, as we have said, 
stagnation of the good old-fashioned sort was im- 
possible, with such a young firebrand ever on the 
fizz. 

Rhoda's parents were really too old to have been 
plagued with such a daughter. 

True, she was the light of their eyes, and the 
object of their lives ; but how peacefully might they 
not have mouldered away into the moss-grown burial- 
ground which held the bones of their ancestors, had 
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it not been for this exuberant young creature who 
tugged and strained the other way ! 

There was no peace ; no droning, nor slumbering, 
nor drowsing through the jog-trot hours while she was 
about. 

She wanted this, and she wanted that 

She tore to shreds time-worn theories, and bowled 
over the most venerable traditions with a laugh. 

Nothing was sacred in her eyes. Her father's 
enamelled repeater — a relic of courtly days gone by — 
had been known to do duty as a letter-weight, whilst 
her mother's dainty sunshade had been handy for a 
dredging net. 

The old couple might scold each other, and tell 
each other how foolish they were. They never 
scolded Rhoda. 

Directly Rhoda's step was audible, or the notes of 
her glad young voice were heard carolling as she 
approached, there would be an end to complaint and 
protest. 

They might have been rating each other — at least 
the elderly husband might have been giving the el- 
derly wife a piece of his mind, and the elderly wife 
might have been receiving the same for as much 
as it was worth — but they were shamefaced about 
continuing the subject if Rhoda's little bark drew up 
alongside. 

For Rhoda was, in nine cases out of ten, herself 
the subject. Each parent felt sure the other was at 
fault in the management of the household darling, 
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yet each had too many prickings of conscience on the 
same score, and too deeply rooted a sympathy with 
the very crime to be denounced, to make any sore- 
ness or bitterness mingle with accusations and 
recriminations. 

As has been seen above, Rhoda's last tax upon 
paternal and maternal benevolence had been con- 
tained in her resolution to accept an invitation from 
her maternal uncle — a brother-in-law whom Mr. 
Lupton detested and for whom even his wife had 
not much affection, — and to see something of the 
great world of London from the Cleveland Square 
point of view. 

Cleveland Square sounded alluring in Rhoda's ears. 
She had no idea in what part of the metropolis it 
was situated ; she had never been inside her uncle's 
house in her life, and she knew but little of his 
family. To her they were distinctly strangers so- 
journing in a strange land. All the same she was 
not to be daunted. 

One of the results of the universal submission and 
homage rendered to their sovereign lady by her 
lieges at the manor was that Rhoda was a victim to 
an even greater share of youthful self-confidence 
than is common to seventeen. Heaven knows that 
age has usually its full quota ; but as for my 
heroine, there was nothing Rhoda did not know ; 
no subject upon earth as to which she 'had not an 
opinion ; no moot point which her sagacity could 
not settle in the twinkling of an eye. 
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Really it was hardly her fault. '* Ask Rhoda," or 
'* What does Rhoda think ? " together with ** Will Miss 
Rhoda please tell me what to do ? " from humbler 
tongues, were phrases so constantly being uttered 
in her hearing, incense so continually being offered 
up before her shrine, that only an angel could have 
resisted the inevitable effect. 

And Rhoda Lupton was by no means an angel. 
She was well hit off by the penetrating old lady who 
averred it was wonderful that she was no worse than 
she was. Perhaps all the poor girl really needed 
was the experience which was about to befall her. 
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CHAPTER II. 



I SHOULD INVITE UNCLE ROBERT HERE TO-MORROW. 



it 



To Cleveland Square Rhoda would go. 

From the very first moment that the idea entered 
her head it obtained complete mastery over her 
imagination. 

Where Cleveland Square was, as we have said, 
she knew not. Whether it were north or south, east 
or west, a fashionable or unfashionable locality, she 
possessed not the faintest suspicion. 

To her mind it represented London — London, and 
London life — and for the moment that thought was 
paramount to the exclusion of every other. 

Yet it must not be supposed that our young 
heiress had up to the present date never beheld the 
metropolis. Far from it. Mrs. Lupton would have 
told you that she and her husband had done their 
duty with extreme precision in that respect. They 
both disliked London ; it disagreed with them and 
upset them ; but they had not allowed any disinchna- 
tion on their part to prevent their child's having her 
due. 

She had been taken up at intervals — every other 
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year or so — taken up for a fortnight, — shown the 
sights and the shops, — permitted to replenish her 
stores of toys and books, — ^she had heard Patti sing, ' 

— she had gone to the Handel Festival at the Crys- 
tal Palace, — she had come home laden with treas- 
ures and reminiscences. < 

This was the fond parents' tale. ' 

Hark to Rhoda's. 

'*0h, yes, we went to London — horrid old Lon- 1 

don — how I did hate it ! We were stuck there for a ' 

whole fortnight ; and I never could go outside the 
hotel door without papa or mama. I could not " 

even go about with my maid Praidfoot ; for mama 
thought Praidfoot did not know her way, and we 
might get lost ! I don't want to do that fortnight ' 

again, thank you. Lupton is good enough for me." 

Rhoda was, however, only thirteen when she 
made the above declaration ; and, although she ad- 1 

hered resolutely to it during the next three years, all 
who profess to understand feminine nature will be 
quite prepared to learn that by the time my heroine ^ 

entered upon the fourth there was a change. 

Books had been read, chatter had been hearkened j 

to, many things had been pondered over. The old 
life, the merry, free-hearted open-air life of a country 
maid, was not as all-sufficient as it had been. ^ 

Undefined longings and yearnings were at work 
within the breast. \ 

Day dreams were in the air. ! 

*' I want to see for myself what the world is like. • 
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I want to meet people and talk to people, and find 
out about everything," cried Rhoda to herself. ** But 
if I tell mama this, she will instantly work upon 
papa to take me up to that terrible old hotel again, 
and * show me the sights.' Oh, those sights I My 
only safety is in not being supposed to care for the 
sights. It is not them I want : it is — I don't know 
what it is. I want girls. I want fun. I want to be 
away from papa and mama. *' (Rhoda was an affec- 
tionate daughter, but she was simply stating a fact. ) 
*'I am very fond of papa and mama, of course, but 
they do cling to one rather," sighed she. **They 
hang upon one's skirts so, poor things. I can't go 
anywhere, or do anything, without having to tell all 
about it, and be worried as to whether I enjoyed 
myself, and whether I was not over-tired, and all 
that? Now if I could only go away, as girls do 
in story-books, — go off by myself on a nice long 
visit, — go to a jolly house, a house full of girls and 
boys of my own age, with no one to bother and 
follow me about I I am old enough now to take care 
of myself. I don't need to have such a fuss made 
over me, and such pains taken to settle everything 
for me. I can manage my own affairs without 
troubling anybody. All I ask is to be let alone." 

At this juncture she would not have minded where 
or to whom the visit was to be paid. **If people 
would only ask me ! " was her solitary aspiration, 
her one supreme desire. Naturally, however, no- 
body did ask her ; nobody would ever have pre- 

2 
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sumed to take such a liberty ; indeed few people 
would have cared to have such a responsibility. 

Rhoda was a treasure — people are a little shy 
about begging for the loan of treasures. 

And then my youthful heroine was badly off for 
relations, her father having been an only son and her 
mother a member of a very small family, only one of 
whom, a brother, had married. This brother was 
not a favourite, but nevertheless from him and his 
eventually emanated the invitation which turned 
Lupton upside down. 

Prior to this date Rhoda had been growing more 
and more confirmed in her own mind as to the abso- 
lute necessity for going somewhere, taking flight in 
some direction or other, — but she had hardly expected 
the somewhere to take the shape it did until within 
a few months of the time at which our little story 
opens. 

She must go somewhere; that was the great 
thing. 

By and by she began to ask about her cousins, her 
unknown Sanquhar cousins, and Mrs. Lupton learned 
to dread the straight look of her eyes and the reso- 
lute tone of her voice as she settled herself down for 
conversation on that subject. Rhoda was so very 
straight — so very resolute. 

She would dive to the bottom of every uncomfort- 
able subject ; and the suspicion that it was uncom- 
fortable had an effect only the reverse of deterrent. 

By degrees it had grown upon her that her mother 
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avoided to the very best of her ability all mention of 
her married brother and his family. This — I am sorry 
to say it, but it was so — this was sufficient for Rhoda 
in one of her moods. 

She would now start the forbidden topic perpetu- 
ally. 

Why had she never made friends with these cousins ? 
Why did they never come to Lupton ? Why did her 
father and mother never go to Cleveland Square ? 

*' It is only lately that your uncle and aunt have 
moved to Cleveland Square, my dear. " 

'* Well, where were they before ? They were some- 
where else before, I suppose? 

•* They were in Russell Square before. 

" Where is Russell Square 1 

*' In Bloomsbury. 

" But Bloomsbury is in London. 

** Oh, yes ; it is in London." 

" And we have been to London, but we never 
went to Bloomsbury. " 

** We did not go the last time, because the house 
was upset ; being papered and painted, I think. 
We went — at least your father and I did — the pre- 
vious time." 

** Oh ! " Rhoda was but ill satisfied. '* You never 
took me, mama," added she, presently. 

' * Did we not ? Perhaps not. It was a long way to 
go ; " and poor Mrs. Lupton moved uneasily in her 
chair. 

** Not so long as to the Zoo, or to Kew Gardens, 
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I daresay," said Rhoda, laughing. **Mama, do you 
know what you are doing? You are prevaricating." 

** Prevaricating, Rhoda ? " mildly interrogative. 

** Yes, prevaricating," repeated Rhoda, with severe 
denunciation, " and that is as bad as — well, I daresay 
you don't mean it, but still, mama, you know, you 
do know," patronisingly, *'that you ought not to try 
to put me off like that. It had nothmg to do with 
Bloomsbury's being a long way off from the Langham 
Hotel that we saw nothing of uncle Sanquhar's 
family the last time we were in London ; and it has 
nothing to do with Lupton's being a long way off 
from London that we never have any of them here." 

'* We do have them here. We had your uncle and 
aunt here two years ago." 

** I did not mean them; I was not thinking of 
them. " 

** You were thinking of the young people ? " 

" Of course, mama." 

Mrs. Lupton made a fresh movement : Rhoda's 
great eyes were fixed upon her. 

*' I had better tell the ruth," she said to herself; 
and accordingly the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, had been explained at full 
length, and the curiosity if nothing else of her audi- 
tor had been assuaged. 

After all, the truth had proved to be rather a poor 
affair, not at all exciting nor romantic. 

There was no brotherly and sisterly feud ; no raging 
anger and jealousy between the families ; no terrible 
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story to be told ; no insurmountable barrier to be 
revealed. Simply the Sanquhars were rather vulgar 
folks, and Mrs. Lupton was ashamed of belonging to 
them. 

** I daresay I ought not to feel it as I do," she 
now confided to her daughter, making a clean breast, 
and perhaps on the whole relieved by being able to 
do so ; " but it is uncomfortable and awkward. When 
I meet Robert and Charlotte, and have to be sisterly, 
and inquire into all their domestic concerns, and take 
an interest in their prospects, I feel constrained and 
unlike myself. All the time I am talking and trying 
to be easy and chatty, I am hoping they will think 
me kind, and be satisfied with the attention I am 
paying, and not complain, as poor Robert did once, 
that I had grown 'too fine' for him and his. I am 
sure, Rhoda, I had no idea of being * fine,' and no one 
ever called me so but him. But it is the truth, I am 
afraid, that I am not — not quite in accord with the 
rest of my family." 

"Are the others like uncle Robert?" 

'* Very like. Both James and George are. Their 
living in Australia, however, makes all the difference. 
I don't understand how it is, I am sure," with a 
sigh of perplexity. ** The sons took after my father's 
house, and were — well, rather rough and ready ; and 
Robert's marrying beneath him " 

*'0h, he married beneath him, did he?" 

** Perhaps I should not have said 'beneath him. 
I hardly meant that But a man may marry a woman 
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who does him no good, who does not improve him 

in any way, who is no advantage to him mentally or 
socially, without its being what you can call a misal- 
liance. You can understand that, Rhoda? Your 
aunt Charlotte is a very worthy sort of woman ; she  
suits your uncle Robert, and I believe does her duty, 
in as far as she knows it, to him and her children. 

But she is " here the speaker paused. 

"Oh, I know; you can't abide her, mama." 
" My dear Rhoda, what a word to use! I never 
said as much as that.'' 

" Oh, didn't you though f " Rhoda laughed. " Why. 
dear me, you said it just now in every tone 
of your voice. And besides, / know " — nodding 
sagaciously — "I know a!l about it. I guessed it 
pretty much before. When 1 found out that uncle 
Robert and aunt Charlotte hardly ever came here — 
and he your own brother, your only brother in Eng- 

"Yes, yes." Mrs. Lupton knitted her brow rest- 
lessly, opened her mouth, and then shut it again 
without speaking. 

"Of course I knew that there could be only one 

"■"son," said Rhoda, with her eye upon her. "A 

r does not treat a brother like that for nothing. 

uncle Robert," after a pause. "I daresay he 

es he were not vulgar, and that he might come 

ipton " 

Rhoda, what are you saying ? " Rhoda's mother 
ened hastily. "My dear child, you really — I 
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ought not to let you talk so. You know you are 
older now, and so I thought that I might, once for 
all, have a little private talk about that branch of our 
family " 

**Nay, mama, you * did not think that you might 
have the talk, ' / forced it out of you. I was determined 
to know — and now I do know. And I say, once for 
all, that I am sorry for poor uncle Robert; and if 
Lupton were my house, I should write and invite 
him here to-morrow." 

From which it will be seen that the young lady 
rode with far too high a hand, and that even when 
she was intent upon a praiseworthy purpose she 
was apt to mar its lustre by the shape it took in her 
hands. 

When her uncle Robert came she was bound to 
uphold him in her own mind, through thick and 
thin. 

He might be a short, stout, stuffy little man, 
with a difficulty in breathing, and an inclination to 
cough, and sneeze, and blow his nose riotously in 
public. He might have a rasping voice and an 
incessant laugh. He might appear in carpet slippers 
at breakfast time. 

Rhoda was ready to defend even the carpet slippers. 

She looked upon both uncle and aunt as her own 
property ; and a derogatory word passed upon either 
by any one would have been a rare opportunity for 
her ready tongue. 

A spirit of opposition was one of the most power- 
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ful factors within the heart of our spoilt child at this 
period. 

She was fain to run across other people's paths, 
and rub out the old lines. It went against the grain 
to accept anything for granted, and to fall in with 
any established principles and prejudices. 

For every remark she had a ' ' Why 1 " Why must 
such and such a statement be laid down ? Wiy must 
such and such an article of faith be believed in ? 

Occasionally indeed the "Whys" prefaced interro- 
gations so simple that the veriest child could have 
answered them after a moment's reflection, yet it 
was no part of Rhoda's business to afford that mo- 
ment. She loved to sound her battle-note of " Why/'" 
and "why" should she not? 
^" 'he other hand, there was much that was noble 
itincfive about -my youthful heroine. 
la was profoundly sincere. There could be 
bt that she meant every word she said {for the 
it), even if the words were not all they should 

n she declared that she found her uncle Robert 
it and good-humoured, protesting that she 
lling to walk with him and to ride with him, 
snot making-believe. No one else found Mr. 
Lar an agreeable guest, nor was solicitous for 
ipany. That was enough for his niece. The 
ict created in her bosom a perfectly honest 
;ss towards his shortcomings, both as a per- 
and as a companion. 
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She knew by instinct — for neither parent would have 
so far forgotten the ties of blood and of hospitality as 
to betray themselves openly — that they were alike 
wincing beneath her uncle's noisy tread and voice ; 
that hiis tricks of manner, his snufflings, and breath- 
ings, and fidgetings, were none of them unnoticed, 
and were so many pin-pricks of annoyance. 

She divined that his inquisitiveness, his curiosity 
about the menagey his hints and his surmises, all went 
into the same scale, — that, in short, he went down 
with no one, and was despised by the servants and 
retainers as much as by their master and mistress. 

Consequently Rhoda was up in arms, and was 
firmly convinced she .was in the right to be so ; while 
the same feeling made her sedulously polite and at- 
tentive towards her aunt 

The sight of Mrs. Sanquhar's ample form filling to 
the brim an arm-chair in one of the mullioned windows 
of the drawing-room, or library, gave her nothing but 
pleasurable emotions. 

It seemed to her, on one occasion/ that even though 
the sun were shining and the air soft without, her 
mother might have stayed within doors to listen to 
aunt Charlotte's talk, instead of trotting up and down 
the rosery, in her garden bonnet, snipping off the 
dead roses. 

It was unkind of her mother, she considered ; and 
aunt Charlotte must certainly feel it to be so. 

If aunt Charlotte preferred to sit still and go on 
with her fancy knitting, instead of turning out after 
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luncheon, because the day cleared and the sun came 
out, her mother ought to have given up the roses ; 
poor aunt Charlotte would have had no one at all to 
talk to, if she had not herself come in and sat down. 

Something like this had taken place presently. 

'* Oh, you are there, Rhoda?" said Mrs. Lupton, 
coming in, basket and scissors in hand. " How are 
you in the house this pleasant afternoon ? I thought 
you had gone to the dairy, or to the woods } " 

"No, indeed, mama," significantly. '* I found 
aunt Charlotte all alone here, so I stayed in to be 
with her." 

"You did not go out at all then, Charlotte ?" Mrs. 
Lupton turned to her sister-in-law. "It was so 
fine " 

" Aunt Charlotte has a cold," fromRhoda. 

" Really, I do not think it would have done you 
any harm ; " but Mrs. Lupton was conscious of speak- 
ing coolly. "However, you are the best judge of 
what suits yourself. But, Rhoda, my dear, I am sorry 
you stayed in. You know you have not been out 
all the morning, as you were busy with your uncle ; 
and it is a pity to stop in the house a whole day, 
especially now that the rain is quite over, and " 

" Well, mama, I should have gone, only that there 
was no one here with aunt Charlotte." 

The truth was that the elder lady had had about 
as much as she could bear of aunt Charlotte, and the 
little minx knew it. Rhoda meant to punish her 
mother. She was indignant to find that Mrs. San- 
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quhar's conversation was not appreciated by her 
hostess, and that the topics she chose were obvi- 
ously of no interest to the latter. 

*'I like to hear about it all, why cannot mama 
like it too?" demanded Miss Pert, of herself. **I 
have always heard mama say that one ought to 
know what is going on in the world, and Mr. King- 
ston " — (Mr. Kingston was the rector) — *'I have 
always heard Mr. Kingston say that the ignorance 
of young people about the history of their own times 
is quite shocking. Young people are taught history 
in the schoolroom, he says, but they are better up 
in the times of the Tudors or the Caesars than in 
those of Queen Victoria 1 That is what I have heard 
Mr. Kingston say, and papa and mama agree to it — 
yet when we have people with us who go into the 
world and hear and see everything, papa won't dis- 
cuss politics with uncle Robert, and mama escapes 
out of the room whenever aunt Charlotte begins to 
explain society I " 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST STEP TAKEN. 

Solid comfort and stately regularity seldom have any 
attraction for the warm young blood of light-hearted 
boys and girls. They want noise and stir, pranks, 
mischief, laughter, wrangling ; hours disarranged, 
plans upset ; routine and dull monotony thrown to 
the winds. 

A hasty meal snatched at random, 'twixt glances 
at the clock and calls for the unpunctual ; a project 
started, and a party made up on the spur of the mo- 
ment ; a hurry and a scurry to be in time for trains 
or coaches ; a furore anent tickets, purses, opera- 
glasses ; shoutings, hangings at the door, whirlings 
away, thunderings home again, — all of these are so 
many breaths of life, when one is bubbling over 
with elasticity and vitality, when one can shout 
back and laugh back, and fly along with the best. 

Oh, the joy to a pent-up child, immured in some 
peaceful mansion where no sound ever echoes along 
the corridors, and where no tread ever exceeds the 
measured pace, to be let loose, all at once, in a 
world of noise and motion I 
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One can mark the little, pale-faced, quiet thing, with 
a light of rapture in its eyes. 

How they follow every movement, and how the 
erewhile dreamy head turns to listen to every 
speaker ! By and by it will be sent for, and driven 
off perchance in a baronial coach under careful 
escort ; and it will sigh all the way home, and let 
fall a rain of tears upon the smooth pillow, beneath 
the dainty canopy, at night. It would give all, 
everything, every luxury by which it is surrounded, 
to be back in the poorer, meaner household, which 
is for the moment its ideal of a Paradise. 

Rhoda Lupton, at seventeen, had a great deal of the 
child still left in her. 

She was indeed as far removed as possible from 
the sort of child above indicated ; she was neither 
quiet nor pale-faced, nor in the least likely to weep 
on her pillow at night for envy of other homes and 
joys ; but the atmosphere of Lupton Hall was almost 
too much even for her valiant spirit, and now and 
again she would know something of that sense of 
isolation and of loneliness which must ever be the 
experience of autocrats. 

Her parents were not even young parents when 
Rhoda was born. The Squire had not married until 
he was nearer fifty than forty, and he had chosen a 
bride exactly ten years younger than himself In con- 
sequence, the one child who came to them in due 
season beheld grey hairs on the temples of both 
father and mother as soon as she was of age to notice. 



so 
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and no more expected either one or other to join in 
any pastime entailing exertion and skill, for their own 
amusement, than to see them dance a hornpipe. 

To amuse her indeed, the fond couple would have 
done anything, gone any lengths ; but children have 
an instinctive perception of the difference between a 
a game taken part in for their sakes, or for the player's 
own. Rhoda made up her own sports and romps ; 
and gradually she left oj6f asking older folks to bear 
a hand in them. She looked round upon her kingdom 
and felt that she was alone. 

It was some suspicion of this that, a few months 
previous to the date at which our little story opens, 
induced* Mrs. Lupton to indite a letter which she had 
never expected to find herself writing. 

The letter was to her sister-in-law, to the very 
aunt Charlotte with whom we have already become 
acquainted, a lady for whom she had no affection, 
and whose entrance into the family she had never 
ceased to deplore. 

"She is beneath him, that is all. There is nothing 
against Charlotte Johnson, nothing; but she is not 
the sort of woman my brother ought to have mar- 
ried." And with an air that indicated the speaker 
was very much the sort of woman her husband 
ought to have married, Mrs. Lupton of Lupton Manor 
sat upright in her chair and settled the question. As 
to future intimacy and intercourse between the 
families she had always meant to be very firm. 

There would be boys and girls in the Sanquhar 
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household, there might be boys and girls in her own, 
but there should be no anialgamation of the cousins. 
Cousins, indeed! ** One chooses /r/ewt/s, one can- 
not choose relations and connections y* observed the 
Squire's wife, as severely as so gentle a woman 
could speak : and gentle as she was, it is noticeable 
that for many years the resolution so early arrived 
at was carried out to the letter. 

Now and again Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sanquhar 
would be bidden to the manor on a formal, defined 
visit — the day of arrival and the day of departure 
fixed and specified ; but on no single occasion was any 
one of their numerous offspring invited to accom- 
pany them. 

Rhoda, however, had got to hear about her cousins 
from others besides her first informant. A growing 
inquisitiveness about those girls, that Bessy and 
Noony, who were so nearly her own age and 
whom she had never seen nor been seen by, had 
set her asking questions and brooding over the 
replies. 

She had wanted to know if Bessie could ride, 
could sing or play the piano, could talk German. 
She had demanded what Bessie was like. ^ Was she 
as tall as herself? Was she dark or fair? Did her 
hair curl ? Did she turn up her hair ? Were her frocks 
long ? What sort of frocks did she wear ? Did 
Bessie like games ? Did she — then the little tongue 
had ceased for a moment, and in the pause which 
followed, whilst it was obvious that further inves- 
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tigations were being shaped by the fertile brain, the 
auditor to whom they were addressed, none other 
than Rhoda's aunt Charlotte herself, had seized 
the opportunity and played her own move in the 

This conversation had taken place on the very 
afternoon when Mrs. Lupton had deserted the draw- 
ing-room and was cutting roses in the rosery. 

" I really think the best way will be for you to 
come and see for yourself," Mrs. Sanquhar had cried 
laughingly. " What do you say, Rhoda ? Would 
your papa and mama allow you to come to Cleveland 
Square and make acquaintance with your cousins ? 
They are quite as anxious to know about you as you 
areabout them ; and I feel sure you and Bessie would 
take to one another immediately. She likes the sort 
of thing;s you do. She is just your own age. And 
I should think you do much the same lessons, and 
are about equal in them." 

That was enough ; Rhoda was dying to meet 
Bessie. 

She did not believe that her cousin and she were 
equal ; and though she could not deny that their 

he same, she felt in every vein a tingling 

ty which she longed to vent. 

tonly a companion she now pined for : a 

most more to be desired. 

pfon had, however, promptly negatived 

gestion of the proposed expedition, but 

tmised the matter, and disarmed rebellion 
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on Rhoda s part by giving her consent to the lesser 
evil of having her eldest niece as a visitor at Lupton. 
Even Rhoda's rosy lips could not pout at this ; and 
indeed for the nonce Rhoda had been still better 
pleased to be on her own ground when fronting 
this desirable but dangerous personage than on 
another. 

She had breathed short and fast when the carriage 
was seen returning from the station with Bessie's 
luggage on the top. 

Bessie, however, had proved very poor game. 

She had come prepared to be pleased, submissive, 
and accommodating ; inconsequence Rodahadfor 
the first few days held her in contempt too deep for 
words. 

Rhoda had been making efforts in all directions 
previous to the arrival of her cousin from the great 
world. 

She had had new frocks, new hats, new tippets. 
Her maid had been desired to turn up her hair in the 
newest style. Her own sitting-room had had new 
covers, and there was new music on the piano. 

An active mind and a full purse can achieve 
wonders even in a very short time, and during the 
space which intervened between the issue of the in- 
vitation and the arrival of the guest — a few short 
weeks — no one at the manor had had anv rest, until 
the very words ** Before my cousin comes" had 
come to stink in the nostrils of groom and gardener^ 
f«)Otman and waiting-maid. 

3 
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Bessie was but a poor ending to it all. Bessie, 
with her unremarkable appearance, her ordinary talk, 
and her very ordinary dress and accoutrements. 
Positively Rhoda felt ashamed of her cousin. ' She 
would have preferred any amount of airs and finery, 
which might have justified her orders and prepara- 
tions, to the ready compliance and voluble admira- 
tion of palpable inferiority. 

By and by, however, the tables had turned some- 
what 

The grandeur of her uncle's domain, with its 
harmonious routine and stately fashions, which had 
at first overawed a schoolgirl fresh from an irreg- 
ular scrambling household, became more familiar, 
and other sensations than those of covert wonder 
and envy crept into the breast of the town-bred 
miss. 

Bessie could perceive that Rhoda despised her. 
Naturally she did not know for what ; had no per- 
ception that it was anything in herself, in her own 
person, which fell beneath the standard formed by 
her cousin ; and presumed that the heiress took her 
stand upon the dignity accruing from birth, wealth, 
and possession. 

Accordingly a very natural desire to have some- 
thing on her part which might be of value in Rhoda's 
disdainful eyes resulted in the visitor's tongue and 
imagination being let loose upon a new theme. 
Hessie took to dilating on the joys of London and 
London life. 
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What maiden in her teens is proof against such a 
bait? 

The more the one talked, the more greedily the 
other swallowed. 

It was now clatter, clatter, chatter about London 
from morning till night. 

The moment the two were out of sight and out of 
earshot, off started the nimble tongues, and the topic, 
the one topic which was supreme for the moment, 
would be set a-going, until at length nothing was 
thought of nor discussed beyond the chance of 
Rhoda's being allowed to go to Cleveland Square 
during her Easter holidays,, which were always of 
some length, and would the next spring extend to 
the middle of May, Easter being unusually late. 

That would be the very thing, Bessie averred. 

During the Easter holidays they had always a 
specially good time in Cleveland Square. 

But indeed they were always having good times 
in Cleveland Square ; there was always something to 
do, and somewhere to go, and people dropping in 
and out. In the evenings they went to all sorts of 
places. On the summer evenings they walked in the 
Park, and heard the bands play. They sat out on 
the balcony under their awning. One day was never 
like another. 

The narrator believed in herself, and was in turn 
believed in. A landscape beheld in the retrospect is 
apt to appear in rose colour, especially to the eager 
eyes of youth ; and it is also possible that the ardent 
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appreciation of Bessie's listener had something to do 
with the warm colouring of Bessie's brush. 

Rhoda, without knowing it, more than once sug- 
gested an idea to her cousin. 

Quick as lightning Bessie would catch the idea up 
and appropriate it. 

Then she grew enamoured of her own picture ; 
and finding the deadly calm of Lupton stale upon her 
spirit after a while — Lupton could be very calm in- 
deed during the dull autumn days which preceded 
Christmas festivities, and though the Christmas dis- 
sipations of the manor were usually of a benevolent 
and parishional nature, they were better than 
nothing — becoming, as we say, acclimatised to the 
state and seclusion of the old-fashioned house, and 
feeling its atmosphere set her yawning, — Miss Bessie 
Sanquhar hankered in her secret soul after her own 
joys and pleasures, and magnified them both to her- 
self and to Rhoda. 

She was literally unable to keep cool upon the 
subject. 

At first she had been merely desirous of creating 
an impression ; but upon perceiving the impression 
cutting deeper than had ever been dreamed of, she 
was run away with by her own cleverness. 

It was so delightful to impress Rhoda. To be at 
home in regions whereof Rhoda knew absolutely 
nothing. To be called upon to instruct Rhoda's 
ignorance. To pooh-pooh Rhoda's suppositions. 
To shake her head at Rhoda's suggestions. 

Then was started the idea of sharing all this won- 
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derful knowledge and wisdom with her poor little 
country cousin. 

How Rhoda's heart beat when the first syllables 
dropped out, and she felt that here was perhaps the 
very prospect for which she had longed and pined I 
Her mother might, nay, must give way now ; she 
had refused before, but the daughter had not cared 
then to battle the point; she had not herself been 
quite clear as to whether or not Cleveland Square 
was the haven where she would be, and had been 
more than satisfied to have her cousin summoned 
to Lupton instead. 

Bessie's coming to Lupton had been a great con- 
cession. Both parents had realised this, and so had 
Rhoda. Such a step meant that the Sanquhar family 
could no longer be held at arms' length, and that 
there must be a certain amount of intercourse per- 
mitted between the young people of the one house 
and the only child of the other. 

" She will have to know them some time ; she may 
as w^ell do it now ; now that she is nearly grown up, 
and that I have explained matters to her," sighed 
Mrs. Lupton in conjugal conference. **Ihave seen 
this coming for some time. Rhoda was simply deter- 
mined to have it out about her cousins ; and you 
know what it is when Rhoda is determined. We 
must hope for the best," and the poor lady had ac- 
cordingly been but ill prepared to demur when taken 
by storm, as we have seen in the first chapter, and 
told that Rhoda's father had given his consent, and 
that the London visit was a thing to be. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



* * SHE can't bring A HORNET's NEST ABOUT HER EARS. " 



Rhoda's visitor had departed prior to the matter 
being settled — indeed it had not been settled for 
several months afterwards ; it was hanging in the 
balance all through the winter, Rhoda ever thinking 
more and more about it, ever magnifying more and 
more its allurements, and ever growing more and 
more fully persuaded in her own mind of its value 
and importance. 

** You must remember, my love, you hardly know 
your aunt. She is " then Mrs. Lupton's coun- 
tenance wore its well-known uneasy look, and her 
voice fell away. She was a timid, doubtful woman, 
always afraid of catching herself in an injustice, of 
labouring under a misconception, or of using too 
forcible language. 

If she coold only now insert into Rhoda's mind 
the vague distaste for her sister-in-law which per- 
meated her own, without being unfair or unkind ! 

But she told herself she must be very careful. 
Merely because she disliked a person, because that 
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person was uncongenial to her, and fretted and 
jarred upon her, she had no right to impose her own 
antipathy upon a daughter who did not of herself ex- 
perience the same. If Rhoda did not object to her 
aunt Charlotte, truly it was a good thing. If Rhoda, 
who was usually so keen-sighted and unsparing, 
could overlook Mrs. Sanquhar's slips of speech and 
tricks of manner, Rhoda's mother ought to rejoice. 

She recollected that one very prominent reason she 
had had for not pressing invitations upon her brother's 
wife of recelit years — for making the most of any and 
every reason that suggested itself why both brother 
and sister-in-law should not oftener visit Lupton — 
had been her apprehensions of what Rhoda would 
think. 

She had been so confident that Rhoda would find 
out all there was to find. 

It had been a positive shock when Rhoda's quick- 
sightedness took the other tack and flew off at a 
tangent in the direction of herself. Her own be- 
haviour had, as we know, been put under the teeth 
of the harrow, and she had been made to own to one 
thing and another, till she had hardly known how to 
reconcile all her admissions to her tender, kindly 
conscience ; while the outcome of the whole had been 
entirely different to anything she could have sup- 
posed possible. 

Rhoda had blandly pitied her ** poor uncle Robert " 
for being vulgar, and had vowed that he should 
come to Lupton. 
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Forof course that little fictional sigh of, '*IfLupton 
were mine," meant nothing. Lupton was Rhoda's, 
and Rhoda with the words had ordained that Mr. 
Robert Sanquhar was to be forthwith summoned 
thither. Rhoda had now ordained that she should 
in return visit Mr. Robert Sanquhar at his own 
house. 

It was all very well for her mother to shrink, and 
murmur, *• You know so little of them. How can 
you tell ? " 

**0h, how can I tell? Why, of course that is just 
it, how can I tell ? " cried Impatience, all on fire. 
**How can I tell anything till I have seen for my- 
self.** I have heard as much as I can hear; Bessie 
has told me all there is to tell ; but if I am not 
allowed to use my own eyes and ears, of what good 
are they to me ? *' 

''Only I do not want you to be disappointed, my 
dear." 

•*IfI am disappointed, mama, I can't help it; but 
I don't know why I should be disappointed. Of 
course I don't expect much from the Sanquhars — I 
quite agree with you that they— well, they are not— 
of course they are — are not " a pause. 

''Well, well, Rhoda; I know what you mean, 
Rhoda." Rhoda's mother took heart again, encour- 
aged by an embarrassment which was so like her 
own. "There is no need for either of us to say any- 
thing," proceeded she, cheerfully. ''We feel alike, 
and that is all we need do." 
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" But, mama, you do not understand that it is not 
to see the Sanquhars I am going — though of course 
they are very kind, and all that — it is io see London, 
great, glorious London. Oh, yes, I know what you 
would say, mama : that we have been there, that 
even I have been there often — at least three or four 
times in my life ; but that is not the thing at all. I 
don't call it going, just to go as we do to a stupid old 
hotel, where we have a private room, and a private 
carriage, and everything and every place io ourselves. 
Where is the fun of that.? Bessie, as well as I, 
said there could be nothing more stupid — oh, mama, 
I don't mean to be rude and ungrateful, I don't in- 
deed ; and I really do know in my heart that you 
and papa are very kind, awfully kind — everybody 
says that no girl ever had such kind parents as I " — 
(poor Mrs. Lupton felt comforted to the depths of 
her heart) — **only you see, mama," proceeded 
Rhoda, after a kiss, *'you see girls want something 
else than what you can exactly give. We are tire- 
some creatures, we girls. We just can't like grown- 
up ways, and their wanting to be 'private,' and 
have things *to themselves,' and all that. When 
Bessie told me about her brothers and sisters and 
how they go about in gangs all over the place — they 
go in omnibuses and trains, and to the galleries of 
theatres, and " 

'*Good Heavens ! " ejaculated Mrs. Lupton. 
**0h, yes, that's the way they do," nodded Rhoda 
cheerily, **and that's the way I want to do too. 
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When at Rome do as Rome does, you know. 
When in London do as the Sanquhars do. That's 
the way, mama." 

'* But, my dear Rhoda I My dear child ! No, 
really " 

*' Yes, very much really, my dear parent — my 
dear mother,'' and Rhoda mimicked, irreverently and 
affectionately ; ** yes, indeed I do. I am regularly 
longing to begin. Why, what harm can it do me ? 
It does Bessie no harm. " 

** Indeed I think it has done Bessie a great deal of 
harm." 

** Now, mama, how ? " 

** All that knocking about, that tearing from place 
to place in those wild ways " 

** 'Tearing from place to place,' "echoed Rhoda 
with almost a smack of her rosy lips, ** yes? " 

'* It has given poor Bessie that brusque, indepen- 
dent manner she has. It has roughened and sharpened 
her. She is far too fearless and self-confident. Even 
you can see that ? " 

** Well, I don't know," said Rhoda, with a queer 
little look. **Isshe more fearless and self-confident 
than — than I, for instance ? " 

** Yours is different," murmured her mother; but 
Mrs. Lupton was indisputably taken aback by the sug- 
gestion. '* It is true that you are a little too much 
inclined to put forward your own opinion, and rely 
on your own judgment. You know, my dear Rhoda, 
I have told you of this before " 
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"•Have you, mama? " demurely. *' I do not re- 
member it. ' 

** But Bessie's manner is quite another thing," pro- 
ceeded the elder lady, prudently ignoring the inter- 
ruption. *' There is another air altogether about the 
Sanquhar girls ; dear, I wish you would not compel 
me to say it : it is not right nor kind to be harsh to 
your poor cousins, who have not had your advan- 
tages ; only I think, Rhoda, I do think that you on 
your part need not envy them their J/'sad vantages," 
which was giving the conversation an adroit turn 
and carrying the war into the enemy's country. 

After this Rhoda grew more diplomatic. She was 
terribly afraid of some solemn injunction and re- 
straints being imposed upon her, which to her view 
would take all the bloom off her proposed escapade. 
Suppose, for instance, that she were to be bound 
over not to set foot in a public conveyance, nor to 
**go about in gangs" with her cousins to divers 
places of amusement, un-chaperoned and un-at- 
tended ! 

This freedom from surveillance seemed to her one 
of the greatest charms of the palace of delights, 
whither she was bound. How now if her father, 
alarmed by her mother's old-fashioned prejudices and 
prudence, should take it into his dear old tiresome 
head to say she should not go about as her cousins 
went, should not be free and untrammelled as they 
were ? 

It would be too dreadful, too debasing, to have to 
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appear in Cleveland Square dogged by all sorts of pro- 
hibitions. 

Rhoda literally trembled to think of the precipice 
into which she might at any moment be hurled. 

Every time her father opened his lips and glanced 
at her in what she felt to be an ominous and signi- 
ficant fashion, she shuddered and said to herself. 
** Omnibuses." She had never yet set foot in an 
omnibus, and the hope of doing so figured largely 
in her dream of bliss at this juncture. 

But the elderly squire, though elderly, and though 
a country gentleman with many aversions and much 
native obstinacy, had a few grains of sound common 
sense in his wholesome nature, and these did Rhoda 
service or not as the reader chooses to consider it, 
on the present occasion. 

" Tell her to say she 'can't do this,' and ' can't 
do that,' while she is under another person's roof? 
Not I," declared Mr. Lupton, stoutly. *' If I entrust 
my daughter to your brother's care, I can't make her 
a bugbear to him and his. I can't insult them. 
What is good enough for her cousins we must take 
for granted is good enough for Rhoda. How would 
you like to have a niece come to your house crammed 
full of orders from mama and papa ? Eh ? I take it 
you would be pretty well offended, Madame Lupton ; 
and quite right too. No, no ; we ought to know 
better than to behave like that. If the child is to go 
she is to go, and as I have given my word I must 
stick to it, — but she can't be sent among her cousins 
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to set them all up in arms agfainst her. She can't 
bring a hornet's nest about her ears. All I say is 
don't let her stay away long. A fortnight, or at the 
very most three weeks, should do. That will settle 
the matter. There can't be much harm done in three 
weeks." 

It will be seen that the speaker had been in a more 
complacent humour when he thus spoke than during 
the opening dialogue of our little story. 

By the time matters had reached the latter point 
garrulousness had succeeded to philosophy, and he 
had learned to hate the subject. It had been so 
much and so often discussed, moreover, that he had 
come to feel as though the visit had already been 
going on for an indefinite length of time. He had 
had all the discomfort of it, all the vexation of it Yet 
there it was still in front, a nightmare looming larger 
and more portentous every day. 

Every day also brought it nearer. 

No wonder, therefore, that when the moment for 
writing the cheque actually arrived, Rhoda's father 
was irritable and unjust, inclined to accuse every 
one rather than himself of being to blame in the 
matter, and only prevented by a certain John Bull 
tenacity as regarded his word when once passed, 
from turning round on the spot, and declaring that 
cart ropes should not drag his child away to that con- 
founded pestilential den of thieves and miscreants. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ARRIVAL IN CLEVELAND SQUARE. 

"Here she is!" announced a voice from a Lon- 
don balcony upon the bright May evening when 
Rhoda drove up to her uncle's house. "Here is 
Rhoda ! " 

"What's she like? Let me look at her," re- 
sponded from within, and there was a rush through 
the open window. 

" Keep back. Don't lean over. Look through the 
pillars, can't you, not over the top ? She's looking 
up, as it is. I say, I believe I caught her eye," and 
the speaker, a schoolboy at home for the Easter 
holidays, drew back hastily. "I say, how beastly ! 
She had no business to look up. But it was you 
girls making that horrid row," and he glared round. 
** I told you to be quiet. I wish I had never said she 
was here. One thing I know, I sha'n't go in when 
she comes. " 

"You must." 

"I shan't." 

"Nonsense. I tell you, you must" Bessie was 
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the speaker, and she spoke with sharp, imperative 
vehemence. She was nervous about the arrival, and 
was moreover fresh from a dispute with her mother 
over the tea-tray. Mrs. Sanquhar did not see the 
necessity of ordering in a fresh tea-pot, and fresh 
bread and butter, since the traveller had not arrived 
in time to have tea with the rest. 

How were they to know when Rhoda would 
arrive? she argued. Rhoda ought to have come 
half an hour, three-quarters of an hour, before. 
The chances were that she had missed her train, 
and would not now appear till , Bert's announce- 
ment from the balcony had put an end to the discus- 
sion. 

But it had not solved the difficultv. **She will 
not care for tea now, it's so late," said Mrs. Sanquhar, 
briskly. *' She must have had it on the way. One 
can always get anything one wants to eat at the 
stations. " 

There was no time to argue the point ; Bessie had 
flown out to see and be seen ; and now here was a 
fresh disagreeable I 

** Of course you must come in and behave your- 
self," said she, peremptorily. ** Rhoda is not accus- 
tomed to being treated in your rude way. If you 
don't come I will bring her out here. " 

** If you do ril clamber over into the next balcony." 

** You can't!" 

''Can't ? I'll show you if I can't ! You bring her 
out " 
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But his sister, turning in time to see the drawing- 
room door being opened, had to step within ere the 
threat could be either repeated or carried into effect 
" So glad to see you, my dearRiioda." Mrs. San- 
quhar rose from her seat and came forward to embrace 
herniece. "But how very late you are 1 We expected 
you nearly an hour ago. Did you miss your train? 
No? We quite thought you must have missed your 
train. The tea is rather cold, I fear," — glancing at 
a somewhat disorderly tea-table, at which nobody 
seemed to have drunk the whole of their tea nor 
eaten the whole of their cake, — "but I daresay there 
is plenty in the pot, such as it is. Or have you 
had tea P " proceeded the speaker, as with a bright 
thought. 

No, Rhoda had not had tea. Her traiii had been 
late. 

So her aunt concluded. The traiu had been late, 
;nd the travellers had thought it best to make sure 
of something to eat at the station. 

"Oh, but I did not do that, I assure you ; and I 
should like a cup of tea very much," responded 
""y. "No, aunt Charlotte, I never 
ng anything, though I was most dread- 
id rather hungry too. Praidfoot said 

:ome straight on, or else perhaps " 

it with yoii, my dear ? " 

It me here, you know, auntCharlofte." 

lot expect her?" inquired Rhoda in 
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some surprise. " Mama said she was to bring me 
to the house, but she was not to stay." 

''Oh yes, yes; yes, to be sure; I remember; I 
understand." Mrs. Sanquhar was holding the tea- 
pot high in the air in a vain endeavour to convert a 
trickle of pale-coloured fluid into a thirst-quenching 
draught. "A little water from the urn, Bessie. The 
tea will stand being watered. If we had only known 
when you were coming, Rhoda, — but even now I 
can have some fresh made, if you would prefer to 
wait for it ? Would you like to wait ? " 

*'No, thank you, not for worlds," and Rhoda 
laughed merrily. It seemed to her quite a joke hav- 
ing to exchange the fragrant bohea with which she 
was wont to indulge herself at this hour — Rhoda was 
tea-maker at home — for the tepid, stringent dregs to 
which Mrs. Sanquhar was adding a great deal of 
sugar and a very little milk. Even the milk had 
given out. It was quite disgraceful, Bessie muttere 
to herself. She knew she had left milk enough, but 
some of the rest must have got at it and drunk all 
but a spoonful. Greedy, tiresome children ! 

Mrs. Sanquhar, however, with more tact, or per- 
haps with less sense of shortcomings, easily handed 
the concoction across to her niece. To her Rhoda 
was a mere child, on a par with Bessie and Noony, 
at an age when nothing really signifies, and when 
there is no need for older people to be upon cere- 
mony. Anxious as she had been for the presence of 
this visitor in Cleveland Square she had found 

4 
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Rhoda so completely the affectionate, attentive 
young relation when she was last at Lupton, that 
she now experienced none of her daughter's anxiety. 

Bessie was only half glad that her cousin had ac- 
tually carried into effect the castle in the air which the 
two had jointly erected during endless walks and 
talks. 

Recollections of Rhoda's sublime ignorance and 
insouciance flitted across her brain as she now sat by 
watching Rhoda — Rhoda beaming with smiles and 
triumph — and heard Rhoda's frank young voice ask- 
ing for what she wanted, just as she would have done 
at Lupton. That Rhoda did not have fresh viands 
sent for without a second thought, simply meant 
that she did not care to wait for them. As for giving 
any one trouble — as for the possibility of there being 
any trouble in the matter — the young visitor would 
have opened her clear grey eyes to their widest extent 
at the very idea. 

And Bessie knew what she knew. Beholding and 
hearkening, her heart a little sank. All at once she 
began to doubt the wisdom of the step which had been 
taken. 

Until now — until upon coming in from the balcony, 
she had been confronted by Rhoda's sunshiny face, 
and taken in at a glance her general air of elegance 
and distinction, joined to the pretty and expensive 
travelling dress and equipments, which all united in 
producing a central figure to which her mother's 
drawing-room was not accustomed, — Bessie had 
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been full of anticipations, nearly as full as Rhoda her- 
self had been, about this visit. 

She was to take Rhoda here, and to take her there ; 
to show her cousin this thing and that ; to claim her 
as her own property ; to insist upon her being her 
friend. 

All at once she felt that there would be no need 
for such insistance. Neither Noony, nor Louie, nor 
Ada would fight with her over Rhoda. Her difficulty 
with them would be of another nature. 

What were they about now, scuffling and tittering 
on the balcony, for instance ? Why could they not 
come in and greet the newcomer properly, and then 
either stay and make up the general conversation, or 
else betake themselves off through the folding-doors 
to their own haunts ? 

*' Come in at once and see Rhoda," said she, sud- 
denly appearing in the window. "Come in directly. 
Don't think I can't see you, you great goose, Bert," 
in withering undertones. '*And Til do it too," her 
threat recurring to her mind. "Yes, I will," indig- 
nation increasing. '* If you don't come in " 

"I'm coming. Hold your row, do." In justice 
to the speaker, it should be added that Bert s tone 
was lower than his sister's. He had a horror of ex- 
posure, and all the agonising dread of being ridiculed 
before strangers common to boorish shyness. ' ' You 
let me alone," muttered he under his breath, as he 
passed through the window, and strode awkwardly 
up to the group within. 
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He was Rhoda's first shock. " Dear me, what 
a very dreadful boy ! " exclaimed she, to herself. 

The dreadful boy was followed by other three 
figures, who in single file advanced like a row of sheep 
through the gap made by their leader. 

"Noony — Louie — Ada," announced their mother, 
presenting them with maternal complacency. Then 
suddenly, in sharpened key : '* Why, girls„ what 
have you been doing to yourselves? Oh, you tire- 
some — how often have I told you about those pillars ? 
You have been rubbing all the dust and dirt of the 
balcony pillars on to your nice new frocks ! Haven't 
you been told over and over again to take care, when 
you will go out on that dirty balcony ? And now ! 
just look there ! " seizing the nearest, and twirling her 
round with one hand, whilst the other plucked forth 
to view discoloured folds and frills. * * I declare it s 
worse than I thought. And when you were allowed 
to put on your new frocks because I wanted you Jo 
look nice for your cousin " 

**It will all come out in the washing, you 
know, aunt Charlotte." It was Rhoda herself who 
now interposed with an endeavour to screen the 
delinquents, and . to say something pleasant and 
hopeful. 

*'Why, of course it will come out in the washing," 
said Mrs. Sanquhar, and in spite of herself a faint 
inflection of "That's all you know about it,'' made 
itself apparent in the manner of her reply. **But 
the washing is a long way off yet. We can't have 
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new frocks washed at once. If we did, we should 
keep a whole laundry going." 

(** And what harm if you did ? " reflected Rhoda.) 

** You must have been leaning against the dirty 
window-panes," proceeded the children's mother, 
still frowning and peering. "The earth from the 
boxes splashes up on the panes every time there is a 
shower of rain. And now you have rubbed it off on 
to your backs ! " 

(**So that is it?" Rhoda's eyes went off to the 
window-panes in question. **I had been wonder- 
ing how they could be in such a frightful state," 
thought she. ) * * Was there much rain this afternoon, 
aunt ? " aloud. 

**Eh, what? No, no rain to-day, my dear. " Mrs. 
Sanquhar did not perceive the drift of the question. 

"There has been no rain since Sunday," added a 
younger informant. "Those are old smears — quite 
old. They ought to have dried by this time. Bother- 
ing us like this I " And the speaker, Noony, a 
lanky schoolgirl of sixteen, looked half shamefaced 
and half indignant "Can't we have our windows 
cleaned like other people ? " suddenly demanded 
she. 

"No no; nonsense ; we can't always be having 
everything cleaned," retorted her mother, with the 
same quick manner which had dismissed the former 
suggestion. "If you once begin to try to be clean 
in London, you may try and try for ever." 

"But the people next door " 
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** — Never mind the people next door." 
**They have a man regularly," said Noony per- 
sistently, *'and he offered to do ours at the same 

ft 
price. 

'* I daresay he did, and they would be as bad as ever 
an hour afterwards ! The very first time there came 
a shower of rain " 

**0h, bother! Come upstairs, Rhoda, and we'll 
unpack your trunk." It was Bessie's turn now to 
interfere ; and she did so with an uncomfortable 
perception of the difference between the Rhoda who, 
as guest, was sitting meekly by on the edge of her 
chair, trying to look as if the subject under discus- 
sion were only agreeably interesting, and the Rhoda 
who flew about doing the honours, with everything 
at command, as hostess and heiress at Lupton 
Manor. 

'* Why can't they keep things a little back, just at 
first ! " said she to herself. Then aloud, ** Mama, is 
Rhoda's trunk gone upstairs yet? " 

*' I do not suppose it has," replied Mrs. Sanquhar. 

'* You know what the stairs are, and what a fuss 
the maids make about carrying luggage up them. 
You won't mind waiting a little, Rhoda, will you ? " 
turning to her guest **We must try and get a 
man. There is a man at the corner, if we can 
get him ; he is generally there, and he is glad of a 
job. Or stop a minute ; there is no sense in throw- 
ing money away : Bert might carry up Rhoda's trunk 
well enough. What size is your trunk, Rhoda?" 
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''I — I really don't know, aunt Charlotte. 

** Is it a trunk, or is it a portmanteau ? 

** I am afraid I don't know. 

** Is it a dress-basket? 

**I — no, \dont know," confessed poor Rhoda, 
and for the first time she experienced a faint sense 
of discomfort and apprehension on her own account. 
Her interrogator's quick questions were accompanied 
by equally quick glances. 

'*I had better go and look for myself," concluded 
Mrs. Sanquhar, finally. 

This was dreadful. 

** Oh, pray don't," cried Rhoda, starting likewise to 
her feet '* Praidfoot knows, and Praidfoot is there. 
Couldn't she be rung for? She can tell you anything 
you want to know, aunt Charlotte." 

Moreover, she felt that Praidfoot's face and voice 
would be a support at the moment By whatever 
name or names her large handsome travelling appur- 
tenances might be designated, they would, Rhoda 
had an intuition, prove a shock to her aunt She had 
a vision of Praidfoot standing over yawning depths 
which engulfed morning frocks, evening frocks, dress- 
ing-gowns, jackets, capes ; which swallowed up 
piles of underclothing and rows of boots and shoes, 
to say nothing of solid dressing-cases and writing- 
cases ; she recollected with a pang that when stag- 
gered by the vast amount of her possessions — even 
Praidfoot had demurred to adding a travelling clock, 
and photograph case — she had overruled Praidfoot 
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and insisted on room being found or made for every 
new addition. 

Although she had not been in Cleveland Square an 
hour, she found herself wishing she had not been so 
positive. 

Praidfoot, however, would be loyal in the presence 
of others. She could depend on the fealty of every 
Lupton soul, and need have no apprehensions that 
any dismay on the part of her aunt would shake the 
truth out of her maid. Praidfoot would look compo- 
sure itself were she to announce the accompaniment 
of ten trunks. Had not Praidfoot better be sent 
for? 

"No, no; we don't want her ; there is no need 
for her." Mrs. Sanquhar was not at all of the same 
opinion. She feared and disliked ladies' maids, and 
her one hope was that she might be able to get rid 
of the present encumbrance without having to face 
her at all. **I never think of ringing servants up 
when I can help it," she explained ; ** they have such 
a long way to come. Two flights of stairs before 
they reach even this floor I I will go and look for 
myself;" and she left the room. 

Rhoda's little face looked grave. She had rather 
a dear little face when it was in trouble. Uniformly 
it wore an expression so gay and daring, or else so 
resolute and masterful, that when, as now, her brow 
was overclouded by a certain tremulous anxiety, it 
was after some inscrutable fashion infinitely attrac- 
tive. 
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Even Bessie Sanquhar experienced a little throb of 
sympathy and tenderness, and whispered to herself, 
'* Poor little Rhoda." 

For Rhoda's mouth had begun to droop, and all at 
once she felt tired. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** don't show that it is the money." 



Mrs. Sanquhar never had a penny for a crossing- 
sweeper, nor a donation for a church plate. Striving 
to make a show upon insufficient means, she was 
for ever contriving, calculating, inching and pinching. 

Aware that the large house in which she lived, en- 
tailing as it did more servants and a larger amount of 
expenditure than she had formerly been used to, 
was almost beyond her and her husband's power to 
keep up, she strove by every sort of petty economy 
to reduce her house-books and keep down her trades- 
men's bills, while at the same time she was eager to 
vie with her neighbours in outward display, and to 
cut a figure in the eyes of her own little world. 

Her person has been already described. She was 
large and florid, wherefore she required material aid 
from dress and millinery ; but in place of going to a 
less costly dressmaker and being satisfied with plainer 
silks and trimmings, it was the habit of this economist 
to take advantage of winter and summer sales, and 
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purchase at these remnants of every sort and kind, 
which, after many persuasions, a disdainful and re- 
luctant costumier of fashion would be induced to make 
up at special terms. 

The result may easily be imagined. 

At home, greasy caps and grimy collars were too 
often the rule : the money which had gone to buy an 
odd length of gorgeous brocade being grudged upon 
the laundress or the seamstress. 

In respect of her household, provided cook and 
housemaid would be content with small wages, and 
would not demand the best quality of necessary 
articles in their several departments, their mistress, 
on her part, was willing to tolerate indifferently 
served food, and superficially dusted rooms. Her 
parlour-maid was not required to wear a black dress 
until the afternoon. 

But how, considering that there never were any 
odd shillings or sixpences about in the Cleveland 
Square house, — how came it that Bessie Sanquhar 
had made so much of sight-seeing and pleasure- 
seeking as among the joys of life, in her con- 
fidences to Rhoda Lupton ? 

The truth is, as all Londoners are aware, that if 
one is prepared not to care how one goes, nor to 
what one goes among the innumerable entertainments 
provided in that great pleasure-house, very trifling 
sums go a very long way. 

Here came in another of Mrs. Sanquhar's idiosyn- 
crasies. She chose that her young people should not 
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be behind others of their set in knowledge of what 
was going on, whether it were at theatre, concert- 
room, lecture hall, or picture gallery, — but she con- 
trived that they should get to all with but little strain 
on her purse. 

*'With our large family," she would shake her 
head, ** it is out of the question that our poor young 
people can get about much. And Bessie is so fond 
of music I " (or *' Noony, of pictures I " or *'Tom of 
a good play ! " as the case might be). *' No, no, my 
dear Mrs. Tomkinson " — Mrs. Tomkinson, a wealthy 
widow, was purveyor-in-chief to the family — "no, 
no; they must learn to do without, poor things. 
You have been too kind already. I am sure all you 

have done for them " but of course it ended in 

Mrs. Tomkinson's doing still more. 

Moreover, it was of common occurrence that Mrs. 
Sanquhar had a most distressing headache, had not 
tasted the fresh air all day, and was longing to go 
out of doors, but was really too tired to walk, if a 
friend called with an empty seat in her open barouche. 
If there were two empty seats — (she generally had 
informed herself of the fact by means of the peep- 
hole through the balcony pillars) — Bessie or Noony 
would have a headache too. Being out, mama 
would chance to find she had her card-case in her 
pocket. Was there any likelihood of their driving 
round by Thurloe Square or Brompton Square ? It 
was such a distance from Cleveland Square to either 
of these, that she should be glad of the opportunity 
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to drop a card, if it were no inconvenience to any 
one ? 

In this fashion she would get her calls made. 

She also liked her girls to say to other girls that 
they had passed them in the park. It sounded fash- 
ionable to let fall some such remark. 

Passed them ! How ? Not walking, of course. 
''Passed" would be understood to mean "driven 
past"; and "driven past" meant, or at any rate led 
on to disclosures of, large open carriages, pairs of 
horses, cockaded men-servants on the box, etc., 
etc. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Lupton was not wrong 
when she felt that her brother Robert, a very ordinary 
man, had mairied a woman still more ordinary than 
himself. 

' ' How did she like her room ? " this astute person- 
age now inquired of her daughter, the luggage question 
having been settled by Rhoda s joyfully producing a 
shilling to pay a man who was found ready, for such 
a sum, to carry up her entire paraphernalia ; and 
Rhoda having been left with Praidfoot, to arrange as 
best she might the voluminous contents of dress- 
basket, portmanteau, bonnet-box, and hold-all, in 
the somewhat scanty accommodation provided. 
"How did she like her room ?" demanded Mrs. 
Sanquhar, feeling quite refreshed by having got over 
the difficulty, saved her own sixpence, and been 
munificent with her niece's shilling. (She dearly 
liked to spend from other people's purses.) 
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''Didn't say. It looked rather a hole, I thought" 
Bessie was not so well pleased nor so sanguine as 
her mother. 

** A hole ! Nonsense. It is a very good room— a 
very good room indeed. Many houses of this size 
have no spare room at all ; and considering that there 
is such a family of us, I don't think we have any 
business to have one either. I have said so over 
and over again. " 

*'But we don't have one." 

'* Don't have one I Then, pray, where is Rhoda 
now ? " 

"In the room we had to turn out of," said Bessie 

stoutly; "we " 

"Well, it was always understood that you and 
Noony were only sleeping in the spare room as long 
as it was not wanted, and that you were to turn out 
into Louie's and Ada's when it was. If Tom had 
not been at home, one of you could have had his. 
But you said Rhoda must come in the holidays if she 
came at all ; so she must take her chance. I must 
say it is rather too bad if she calls it a ' hole.' " 

"I never said Rhoda called it a *hole'; I said I 
thought it looked one. Rhoda said not a word. 
But when one thinks of her bedroom at Lupton ! " 

"Oh, her bedroom at Lupton ! For that matter, 
her bedroom at Lupton is neither here nor there," 
cried Mrs. Sanquhar, airily. "Of course we all 
know what Lupton is, and what Rhoda is to it. I 
never offered her a bedroom like her own at Lupton, 
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nor anything else like what she has at Lupton, when I 
invited her here. I said she was to come and have 
a nice merry time — and so she shall. We can man- 
age that for her." 

** I hope we can ; she is expecting it." But the tone 
of the speaker was somewhat dubious. 

''Expecting it, is she? Has she been saying 
anything ? " 

"Not just now, there has been no time; but I 
know she is ; I know all we talked about down 
there. " 

**Well, well, well manage it."' Mrs. Sanquhar 
nodded. "I have no doubt Mrs. Tomkinson will 
be glad to do her part, and you know how kind she 
is. And there are always some things we can do of 
ourselves. There is the Abbey, and the National 
Gallery, and the South Kensington Museum, and the 
Natural History department of it ; and we might 
perhaps, but I don't know ," she paused. 

"Do the Zoo, and Madame Tussaud's," cried 
Bessie, with contempt. "Why, mama, Rhoda has 
been to all those gratis dissipations as a child ! She 
laughed at them when we were at Lupton. " Mrs. 
Sanquhar's face elongated. "She has been even to 
the Tower, and St. Paul's," proceeded the speaker 
'undauntedly, "even to the Crystal Palace, andKew. 
I do not say she mightn't like to go again," after a 
pause, "if there were anything going on at any of 
them — a concert at the Crystal Palace, or a flower 
show at the Zoo, or " 
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"Or anything for which you have to pay extra," 
interrupted her mother impatiently. '*Of course. 
That's always the way. Then what, pray, does this 
fine young lady wish to go to? Upon my word," 
her temper rising, '* upon my word ! I suppose it is 
the opera ? Or Hurlingham and the polo matches ? 
She would not think of going to Hurlingham, unless 
there was a polo match on." 

'*I daresay not," said Bessie coolly; ''Rhoda, for 
a country cousin, knows the ropes pretty well. We 
offered her a London visit, and she is sharp enough 
to know what the meaning of a * London visit ' is. 
Even the German Reeds " 

'*Ay, the German Reeds. We might take her 
there. The front row of the gallery is the best place 
for seeing, and the seats are only two shillings." 

''Don't, for goodness, sake, propose it" 

" Highty-tighty I Not propose it I What do you 
mean ? Not propose the German Reeds, that every 
girl of seventeen thinks perfectly delightful ! Do 
you mean to tell me that Rhoda is going to despise 
that too ? " 

"I don't want her to despise «s," said Bessie, in 
rather a low voice. "Mama, can't you see? 
Rhoda has never been accustomed to anything but 
the best. She would not understand having to be' 
content with a gallery seat " 

** But you told me that she was prepared to rough 
it, and quite enjoyed the thought of knocking about 
with you all." 
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**So she was — so she is ; — well, she may not 
mind," concluded Bessie, after a moment. '*She 
certainly complained bitterly of the dulness of going 
alone with her father and mother, and particularly of 
always going to the best seats, where she could not 
look about her, or see anything but the stage. She said 
she would so much rather have been up above where 
she could look down. I remember her saying that 
So perhaps, " continued the young lady, her brow clear- 
ing, '*if you were to put it upon that, mama, — that 
it was such much better fun looking over the top of 
the gallery, and seeing all the people below, than 
being stuck down in a front row among them — 
Rhoda might rise to the idea. Only don't for pity's 
sake, don't show that it is the money." 

5 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BALCONY IN CLEVELAND SQUARE. 

Bessie Sanquhar was past seventeen, and for pruden- 
tial reasons had left school, though she was not con- 
sidered entitled to the privileges of a grown-up 
young lady. It was purely an economical move. 

**Wecan save that at any rate," the one parent 
had said to the other, when discussing the trenchant 
questions of expenditure and economy ; ** there is no 
need for Bessie to have any more terms, now that 
Harry and Charlie are both on our hands as well." 

But if Bessie had insisted on going into society, on 
having new costumes and paying smart visits, there 
would have been no saving in the matter ; where- 
fore the young lady, like Mahomet's coffin, hung 
between heaven and earth, and had willy-nilly to be 
content with her position. 

" You see, Rhoda, I am too young to come out 
regularly. None of the other girls of our set come out 
before they are eighteen, and I shall not be eighteen 
till next January." (**Tell her you are too young," 
the mother had said. ) * * But papa and mama thought 
I had been at school long enough, and mama wanted 
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me at home, and I did not mind," continued Bessie, 
loftily. ** I am rather far forward in my lessons, 
you know " — (Rhoda didn't know, but held her 
peace ) — ** and it is often done among London people 
— London people are different from country people. 
I daresay you are going on with your governess all 
this year, aren't you } " 

'•Oh, yes; till Christmas. " 

** Well, you see, I shan't be going about till Christ- 
mas, so that we shall really be quite equal. Mama 
is very particular— quite as particular as aunt Lupton ; 
and means to bring me out and take me to every- 
thing next season ; but she thinks it a good thing for 
me just to have this ^w/e/year," with emphasis. 

" Oh yes," said Rhoda, im differently. She had 
hardly heard a word. 

With her eyes she was drinking in the surroundings, 
without and within, of the spot whereon she stood. 
With her ears, she was noting the distant hum of end- 
less wheels, joined to the nearer and more prominent 
sounds of street cries, barrel-organ tunes, ringings 
of the door bell ; all the thousand-and-one noises, 
in short, which distract the attention of a novice, 
standing for the first time in a London balcony. 

It was not a very wonderful place, that balcony in 
Cleveland Squre. It was very, very small, and very, 
very dirty. You could scarcely turn round in it, 
supposing you to be habilitated in a fresh, flowering, 
print dress, without receiving divers grimy marks 
which showed immediately. You could not lean 
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over and peep into the square below without being 
very considerably marked. 

But there was an awning overhead, and chairs 
outside the window sill. 

Rhoda Lupton, standing half in and half out of the 
window, tossing the tassel of the blind hither and 
thither between her fingers, looked at the chairs with 
respect, and at the awning with a sort of reverence. 
In her eyes they indicated festivity ; whole beds of 
beautiful flowers and glorious blossoms would not 
have been as much to her as the few cheap trailing 
creepers which crept in and out of the stone pillars, 
and the smutty little plants which had been put into 
the boxes just before her arrival. As a matter of fact, 
she hardly saw that the latter were there ; all she 
was thinking of was the fun of sitting out on sum- 
mer nights, as Bessie told her they often did, drink- 
ing tea and criticising their neighbours. 

On summer nights, at home, Rhoda was boxed up 
in a huge old-fashioned drawing-room, playing little 
solemn pieces of music for the delectation of her 
parents, or showing her photograph book and sketch 
book to the guests who would occasionally be present, 
or rattling the everlasting dice for backgammon 
with her governess. No one ever thought of going 
out-of-doors after dinner, or of having the coffee 
handed round on the lawn. Rhoda herself had never i 

taken up the idea of altering the evening routine at I 

Lupton. It never changed ; it did not seem suscep- ! 

tible of change. I 
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But it was plain that there were no such settled 
hours of dulness in Cleveland Square. Bessie's rattle 
swiftly made this apparent Bessie said everyone did 
as they liked in the evenings ; came in or stayed out, 
as each chose. 

Bessie said it was such fun watching the people 
who were going out to dinners or dances. Bessie 
had sometimes seen them come home again in the 
middle of the night, or rather morning. It was 
quite broad daylight when she saw one carriage 
come back a few days ago ; she heard the clatter of 
the wheels from her bed, and knew it must be the 
next door people but one, coming home from their 
party, to which they had set off just as she was go- 
ing to bed ; so then she had jumped up and drawn 
aside her muslin blind, and seen them all get out 
and walk yawning across the pavement — father and 
mother and daughter, all looking as cross as two 
sticks ; and then they had squabbled on the doorstep, 
before the father could fit in the latch-key. Bessie 
had distinctly heard him declare at first that he had 
lost it, and the outcry which followed. 

This had been far more interesting to Rhoda than her 
cousin's anxious explanations of the reasons which 
had led to her cessation of school life. To sit out on 
warm summer nights, and see people go to parties 
at unearthly hours, and perhaps hear them come 
quarrelling home again — what fun, what excite- 
ment ! 

** The best is when the dinner or the ball is in 
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our own square," said Bessie, now ; she saw that 
Rhoda's attention had wandered throughout her last 
dissertation, and a query about the house which had 
been the theatre of dramatic recital above alluded to 
indicated the bent of her cousin's musings. '* When 
the entertainment, whatever it is, is in one of these 
houses, " proceeded she, * * it is really grand. We all 
take up our position here — here on the balcony — 
papa and mama want to come too, sometimes ; but 
there really is hardly room for them ; and you should 
just see the state the square is in ! That is to say, 
if it is a big affair — a concert or a ball. Of course 
for a dinner half a dozen carriages are about all, but 
then they come by daylight, so we can see them 
better, and that is something ; but if there is a moon, 
and a nice clear night, and if there is only a top 
awning, not a great huge one with sides, we are just 
as well off for the balls. We can see the people 
going in beautifully. That house there, the third from 
the end," indicating with her finger; *'it is the great 
entertaining house of the square. There are two girls 
and a son. We don't know them, but I wish we did. 
We shall know a number more people when I am 
grown up ; but mama says we can't afford it yet, 
and I suppose we can't," concluding with a sigh. 

Rhoda glanced around. When she had driven up 
to her uncle's house on the previous afternoon it had 
seemed to her unsophisticated eyes a very handsome 
house indeed. She had been proud to point it out to 
her maid, and had secretly a little wondered why 
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Praidfoot ^ould have to sleep out before returning to 
Lupton on the following day, and why it should have 
been emphatically requested that Rhoda would do 
without an attendant during her visit 

She had readily agreed to the deprivation, as she 
would have agreed to anything in order to obtain her 
desire. She had learned to bundle up her pretty 
hair after a fashion, and had remembered with satis- 
faction that Bessie had taken lessons from Praidfoot 
in the art while at the manor, ostensibly with a view 
to arranging Rhoda's locks some day, but possibly 
with an eye to improving the style of her own. 

Praidfoot was an adept ; and had moreover been 
sent to town for special lessons just before her young 
mistress was to receive a visitor. No trouble was 
thought of where the dignity of the heiress was con- 
cerned. 

Indeed Mrs. Lupton would willingly have taken a 
lodging for Praidfoot in the neighbourhood of Cleve- 
land Square, and was about to propose doing so, 
confident that her darling would be at loss without the 
assistance she had always been accustomed to — but 
Rhoda had dissuaded her. 

**You know, mama, they are not rich like us," 
she had observed both sensibly and kindly; ** and 
I daresay aunt Charlotte would rather not have a 
strange servant about all day, even if she did sleep 
out at night. And I would not for the world make 
aunt Charlotte uncomfortable, you know, mama." 
Adding in her heart, **Itwillbe all the better fun 
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being quite, quite alone. No one to tell them any- 
thing about my having to go to bed soon, or to take 
claret and water at luncheon, or any of those sort of 
stupid things." 

But all the same, Rhoda had rather wondered, 
when the railroad cab stopped in front of the impor- 
tant-looking mansion, that there was no corner for 
Praidfoot in it. At her own bedroom she had also 
wondered. It seemed as if the great double draw- 
ing-room and dining-room made up the whole of the 
house. 

You are not to suppose this troubled Rhoda. She 
did not care an atom about it. She was only a little 
surprised ; and she was to be a good deal more sur- 
prised before she had done with Cleveland Square. 

Now, all she wanted was to be up and doing, 
which, being interpreted, meant to be out and away 
to some gay haunt or other. 

Mrs. Sanquhar was, as we know, somewhat dis- 
comfited by Rhoda's knowledge of what was going 
on in the fashionable world ; and, indeed, the girl's 
noddle was a curious mixture of intelligence and sim- 
plicity at this juncture. She had studied for weeks 
beforehand the scene of her operations ; but her 
information had been almost entirely derived from 
newspaper accounts and advertisements. It was 
creditable to be as well primed as she was ; but her 
apprehensions, however quick, could not take in 
everything. 

Wherefore, when in the sunshine of the bright May 
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morning she saw carriages pass, filled with gaily- 
dressed ladies, whose white parasols fluttered in the 
balmy air, she fell into a natural mistake. 

* * Are they going to drive in the Park ? " she inquired, 
it being hardly ten o'clock. 

Somehow the remark restored Bessie to herself 
more than anything else could have done. A girl 
who could imagine that people were on their way to 
the Park at an hour when the world of fashion was 
drowsing behind its bed curtains, was a girl who 
could be told anything. 

**I really don't see that we need mind about the 
hired broughams," said she, to herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HANSOMS COME FRIGHTFULLY EXPENSIVE, MY DEAR. 



>y 



Bessie, however, was quite willing to take her cousin 
out for a walk in Kensington Gardens, and Rhoda 
was delighted to be taken anywhere. 

She would have liked to be told what to put on, 
fearful of not being attired cqmme il faut in every 
department, — but pride held her back ; and as the 
sisters had already inspected her outfit, and shown 
both by looks and asides that their expressed approval 
was genuine, and extended even to the borders of 
envy, it seemed to her that she could not go far wrong. 

Accordingly Bessie stared when she beheld the 
result. 

Rhoda had changed her dress — her pretty French 
print dress — for a muslin so fine and soft that it might 
have graced a fete or garden party; she had perched 
upon her curly head a lace hat wreathed with trails 
of delicate blossoms ; her dainty parasol was ob- 
viously unfurled for the first time ; and she was 
detaching from each other a pair of faint-coloured 
kid gloves with many buttons, as she joined her 
fellow walker. 
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"Why, my dear Rhoda, we are not going any- 
where, " cried the latter, her rapid glance taking in the 
whole in an instant. * * We are only going for a^'alk. 
We shall not see anybody," emphatically. 

*' I — oh, it does not mater; " EJaoda began to put 
on the gloves. 

** But you don't understand. You will get your 
things spoilt. Things spoil most dreadfully in 
London. And besides " The speaker paused. 

"Besides ! Do you mean that you don't like my 
frock and hat? I thought you did, last night." 

"I like them ; of course I like them. They are 
beautiful ; they are far too good, much too good to 
be wasted on a morning walk in the gardens. If we 
were going to the Academy, or to the Gros ve- 



il or " 



' * Oh, would they do for those places } " 
"Do ! Of course," said Bessie, with contempt. 
" I wish I had anything half so good, that's all. It 
is sheer waste putting on new gloves at this hour of 
the morning too." 

"But I do like to be nice," pleaded poor Rhoda, 
"and I thought one could never be too nice for 
London. What mama and I were afraid of was that 
I should not be smart enough. Praidfoot was always 
saying : * But, Miss Rhoda, you will need this, and 
you will need that, and you will see what the other 
young ladies have,' and her very own words last 
night after she had unpacked everything, were : 
'And for goodness' sake, Miss Rhoda, wear your 
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things now youVe got them, and don't let it be said 
that we didn't know what was what in getting you 
ready, even though we do live down in the coun- 
try. ' " 

Both girls laughed. 

**Praidfoot was right as far as she went," said 
Bessie, after a minute. ''People do dress up at all 
hours in London, especially during the season ; but 
then it is generally when they are going somewhere — 
that is to say, if any of our friends were to meet you 
now, they would probably think that you were going 
to the Row at twelve o'clock ; or to some of the 
picture galleries ; or out to luncheon, and that you 
did not mean to change for the afternoon, do you 
see ? But then as we are not going anywhere, but 
just for a walk among the nursery-maids and children, 
it does seem waste to be so fine." 

** But there is nothing else amiss with me ? Now, 
Bessie, the truth." 

''Amiss!" 

"I should be all right if I were going to better 
places ? " 

"Oh, all right. As right as possible." 

"Then there's an end of it," and Rhoda danced 
downstairs with renewed spirits. "Come along, 
come along, come along. I have plenty of clothes 
if these get spoilt ; and plenty of money to buy more, 
if the whole bundle gets burnt to a cinder. Be quick, 
do ; where are you going? What is this funny little 
room ? " following her cousin into the small^ dull 
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apartment at the back of the house, common to 
average London dwellings. 

"What an awful little place I" quoth Rhoda in- 
ternally. It was the first time she had permitted 
herself to comment unfavourably on anything in her 
uncle's house. 

Inside the "awful little place " sat Mrs. Sanquhar 
frowning over her house-books. 

" We are going out, mama," said Bessie. 

" Going out ! Are you ? Three — six — eight," said 
her mother, counting up the figures before her. Then 
glancing round : "Oh, you are going to take Rhoda 
out? Very nice, yes. But, Rhoda, my dear — why, 
Bessie, you were not thinking of going anywhere, 
were you ? I really cannot " 

" Only for a walk in the Gardens, mama." 

"A walk in the Gardens! Oh, yes, very nice — 
very proper. A charming morning for a walk," 
and the lady's brow cleared. "Young people are 
much better taking a good brisk walk in the open air 
than standing about in crowded rooms. Of course 
Rhoda will want to go to the Academy some time, 
Bessie " 

* * This afternoon, mama ? " 

"Well — this afternoon — I don*t know. I am not 
quite sure. It is such a business getting there, un- 
less Rhoda can walk — 






"Oh, I can walk, aunt Charlotte. 

"You can,, my dear! That's right. Only we 

must not forget that your parents were particular 
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that you should not be over-tired, and I fancy they 
have a sort of prejudice against omnibuses, have they 
not ? I fancy your mother thinks them '* 

**0h, no, aunt Charlotte, I am sure she does not. 
And I am so longing to go in an omnibus, and — and 
— in a hansom. I don't know which I want most to 
go in ; perhaps a hansom." 

** Hansoms come frightfully expensive, my dear." 

**Papa said if I had not enough money, I was to 
write for more," said Rhoda, blushing. **But he 
thought fifty pounds " 

** Fifty pounds!" 

**He gave me a cheque for fifty pounds, aunt 
Charlotte, and he said I should want it for getting 
about. He said I should find the hansoms came to 
a pretty penny. Those were papa's very words." 

The hansom drivers in the neighbourhood of Cleve- 
land Square wondered what had come to the big 
stingy mansion at the corner after this. They were 
being whistled for morning, noon, and night. They 
were taken for short distances as well as for long. 
They were hired by the hour, and kept waiting at the 
door. 

Almost invariably the stbut middle-aged lady of 
the house would be one of the occupants, and an 
elegantly-attired strange young miss the other. 

Often Rhoda would have preferred walking ; and 
almost always she would have been better pleased 
with the company of Bessie or Noony 4han with that 
of her aunt, but she was not given the choice. 
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" I should like to take you with me to-day, Rhoda," 
would be Mrs. Sanquhar's smiling prelude to an 
afternoon of calls — dull calls at dull houses, to whose 
inmates Rhoda would be presented as a dear niece, 
and whom she would hear being instructed presently 
in all particulars regarding herself — particulars which 
opened her own eyes as well as those of others. She 
had thought little enough of herself in one fashion, 
little enough of her wealth and prospects, until she 
heard them being dilated upon in audible asides on 
the occasion of her aunt's morning calls. 

Now, despite the flutterings of vanity, she experi- 
enced a sense of annoyance. What was it to Mrs. 
Moss, or to Mrs. Smith, whether she were an **only 
child" or not? What did it signify whether Lupton 
was a manor or a hall.? Or whether or not there 
was a private chapel attached? Or for how long the 
old lands had been in the family ? She felt that she 
was on show ; that her aunt was somehow deriving 
credit from her, and making the most of her. She 
was ashamed of her position. 

It was better when Mrs. Sanquhar drove up to places 
of public entertainment and had only forgotten to 
bring her purse, and afterwards forgot to repay what 
she borrowed from her niece. Rhoda was absolutely 
indifferent towards shillings and sixpences ; and 
since her chaperone considered that the largest cata- 
logue gave you the most value for your money, and 
that she, Rhoda, would gain twice as much infor- 
mation from it as she would from the smaller one. 
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she was quite ready lo buy the pamphlet preferred. 
Acquaintances remarked upou the numbers of shil- 
ling and even half-crown catalog^ues which were now 
to be seen on the Sanquhars' drawing-room table. 
There were theatre programmes also, 
Mrs. Sanquhar began to find that it was a pity 
Rhoda should miss seeing this and that fashionable 
play, if Rhoda cared about it; and that if Rhoda 
thought her parents had really intended she should 
be taken to theatres and use the money with which 
she had been provided to that end, she would give 
up her own time and chaperon her niece, and would 
gladly have taken poor Bessie too, oiily it was quite 
impossible. Rhoda must not think her aunt was not 
sorry for Bessie ; it was no unkindness ; indeed she 
would naturally like her poor girls to go where others 
went, — but positively she could not afford it Even 
the dress circle was expensive, while stalls ! But the 
discussion ended in all three going merrily in by the 
stall entrance, and I don't think the elder lady's pri- 
vate cheque-book was lessened by the transaction. 
A gay time Rhoda had of it for a season. 
She could not indeed provide dinners and lunch- 
eons for the family, nor could her brisk flow of ready 
money be made to pay dust-men and window-clean- 
vherefore it is undeniable that by degrees her 
ecame opened to many small inconveniences 
uch petty discomfort. Her pretty garments 
[washing, and could not be got home from the 
She had to send and to send ; and even when 
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at length, after much fretting and impatience, they did 
appear, she could have wept with vexation over the 
alteration in their appearance. 

Mrs. Sanquhar observed philosophically that it was 
always so. It was no use speaking, she added ; she 
had spoken till she was tired ; and the washing was 
always the same. Other people suffered as much as 
they did. Her next neighbours had such scenes with 
their laundress that you could hear them shouting 
through the walls ; but though she was always de- 
claring she would go somewhere else, for Mr. San- 
quhar said his shirts were unbearable, she really did 
not know where else to go. 

Rhoda came to the conclusion that the only thing 
to be done was to buy new frocks. 

Accordingly new ones were bought, but alas? the 
remedy proved no remedy at all. True, the elegant 
skirts were to all appearance already made up, re- 
quiring only two little simple bodices to be run to- 
gether, a mere nothing on a girl's yet unformed girl- 
ish shape ; but though assured with the utmost pos- 
itiveness by the glib dressmaker that she should have 
them on such and such a day, nothing was seen or 
heard to indicate the fulfilment of the promise, and 
the time rolled on. 

Furthermore, Rhoda's appetite began to flag. She 

could not, do what she would, like the ill-cooked 

food so often set before her. She missed the mild 

stimulants, the claret and water, or glass of foaming 

malt liquor, which she had at home, but from which 

6 
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she had at first been so eager to escape. Often, in- 
deed, she had rebelled against doctors' orders, but 
had never quite succeeded in evading them under the 
watchful eyes always ready to note any extra growth, 
or paleness. Rhoda owned now to herself that when 
her back ached, she would have quaffed her home 
allowance of bitter beer without remonstrance, but 
none was offered her. 

The table would be badly set out, stinted of proper 
accompaniments, ill arranged and meagre, devoid of 
any sort of outward adornment. Even when it was 
intended to be a little better done than usual, the 
entire absence of any but the commonest flowers, 
and the paucity of silver, of delicate glass and china, 
struck Rhoda. It was not that she was a person to 
be fanciful about such details. Probably until now 
she had never given them a thought ; but when one 
has been all one's life accustomed to stately and 
harmonious surroundings, a bald table-cloth, barren 
of equipment, and not altogether above the suspicion 
of stains, has a painful effect. 

Breakfast was worse than dinner. After a single 
experiment, she never dared venture on an egg ; and 
the frizzled-up bacon, half cold and hard as nails, was 
often the only alternative. 

Then there was the dust and the smuts. Rhoda 
had hardly seen the dust, and been almost amused by 
the smuts, on the first day after her arrival ; but after 
a time it was not so entertaining to find specks upon 
her nose and chin, whenever she looked in the glass. 
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She did not contract them out of doors. It was lovely 
weather, and the sky was blue overhead. When she 
was out of doors she did not see other girls with 
grimy specks upon their faces. 

At length she came to the conclusion that it was 
within the house that the atmosphere was charged 
with dirt. She found that she did not like to touch 
things, and one day she espied a cobweb high up in 
a dark corner. That cobweb never disappeared ; no- 
body took any notice of it. Every day, or almost 
every day, Rhoda used to give a look up, and the 
cobweb was always there ; presently it was joined by 
another, and the two were in the places on the morn- 
ing of her departure from Cleveland Square. 

She went to see them the last thing she did. This 
discovery made them in a manner her own property, 
and she laughed to herself as she bade them ** Good- 
bye." It never occurred to her that had a hundred 
eyes perceived those two thickened and darkened 
webs — which was as likely as not — they were per- 
fectly free from molestation for the present. Mrs. 
Sanquhar's spring-cleaning took place in the autumn, 
and till then no one thought of cobwebs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*' RHODA, MY DEAR, I HOPE YOU ARE HAPPY WITH US ? 



If 



**I AM sure she must be enjoying herself," said Mrs. 
Sanquhar. 

''That's right. Make her enjoy herself. Take her 
about. Show her the sights." 

* * That is what I am doing. I take her about every- 
where : I am showing her every single thing. But, 
Robert" — the speaker was alone with her husband 
— " how long is she to stay ? How long are we to 
have her ? " 

"As long as ever she can. As long as the old folks 
will let us. It is a great thing to have got her here, 
and the next thing is to keep her. Mind you, if she 
wants to go, she'll go, — and it is most important that 
she should not go. It is everything to us to be in 
with the Luptons now. Now that our boys and girls 
are growing up. My sister, with her confounded airs 
and grandeur, has always kept us — you and me — at 
arm's length, as you very well know ; but if this girl 
has a mind to stand up for us, her mother will come 
down from her high horse fast enough. You keep 
your hold on Rhoda." 
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"I don't know that I have got any hold. Rhoda 
is a curious girl. I see her sometimes purse up her 
lips in a way that sets me wondering what she is 
thinking about. Those long sleepy eyes of hers are 
very wide awake under their drooping eyelashes. 
She is not what you can call a pretty girl," said Mrs. 
Sanquhar musingly, **but she is effective. She is 
noticed immediately she appears anywhere. I see 
people looking at her when they come here more 
than they look at Bessie and Noony. Of course it is 
partly dress. Rhoda is much more expensively 
dressed. I am sure I sometimes wish we could 
afford " 

** That's nonsense. Afford to dress our daughters 
like an heiress of seven thousand a year ! Fiddle- 
sticks I Besides, I don't believe in it : men don't 
notice such things " (which was all Mr. Robert San- 
quhar knew about it) ; **they have got wind about 
Rhoda, if it's the young fellows you mean, and they 
think they will try it on with her. You take care. 
Don't let there be any bother of that kind. Lupton 
would never forgive us." 

"Oh, I'll take care;" Mrs. Sanquhar laughed. 
"A girl like Rhoda might surely be safe." And 
she laughed again. She was thinking her own 
thoughts. 

'* Rhoda, my dear, I hope you are happy with 
us ? " Rhoda's uncle had gone out ; and Bessie, with 
whom Rhoda had entered a few minutes after the 
above conjugal discussion had taken place, was out 
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upon the balcony, her favourite vantage ground. 
Rhoda was alone v^rith her aunt. 

It was a good opportunity, the latter considered, to 
let drop a plummet into the state of her niece's 

feelings. 
Three weeks had passed, and three weeks is a long 

time in London. 

The days fly ; or, to be more correct, the hours fly, 
but th'e days themselves are long. Each period is so 
well filled up, and so stocked with its own individual 
interest, that there are usually three distinct eras to 
be accounted for in memory — eras in which different 
people have figured, which have been spent in dif- 
ferent scenes, and which have called forth different 
sensations. 

This makes each day frequently seem like three 
days. The tattle which has been heard in the morn- 
ing is forgotten in the afternoon ; the shifting kaleid- 
oscope of the afternoon has faded before the fresh 
panorama of the evening. 

As we have hinted, no sooner had the Sanquhars 
discovered that Rhoda's supply of funds for immedi- 
ate expenditure was ample, and could be reinforced 
by further instalments at will, than they one and all 
began to prey upon her. They were a needy, greedy 
crew — that is the simple truth about them. 

But they were in their own way clever also, and 
cleverness is as good as charity at the art of covering 
sins. 

*'Well, well, you may go if Rhoda wants you to 
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go," Mrs. Sanquhar would exclaim with a large note 
of concession in her tone, when accosted by the 
younger ones for permission to have a holiday and 
a treat. '* You don't often have a holiday ; and you 
have never had Rhoda before ; so I suppose, as she 
is kind enough to want it, I must give in. Upon my 
word, Rhoda, my dear, it is very good of you to do 
this, and they ought to be very much obliged to you." 
And Rhoda, who had been privately worried and al- 
most bullied into promising a desired excursion, was 
fain to believe herself a generous benefactor, and to 
feel flattered by the smiling looks of her aunt, and 
the obvious dependence upon her — arid her purse — 
of the whole party, including the governess. 

The meek little governess really did believe that 
the fortunate Miss Lupton, the Sanquhars' wealthy 
young relation, was a voluntary factor in the arrange- 
ment, and was touched and grateful accordingly ; 
but Noony and Louie knew better, as did Rhoda her- 
self, and as partially did her aunt. The latter did 
not give Rhoda credit for more than easy good 
nature, and, I fear, in her heart she held such good 
nature rather cheap than otherwise. 

Bessie, on her part, averred that she could twirl 
Rhoda round her thumb. * * She talks and lays down 
the law, and she thinks she is a very decided charac- 
ter, and all that," quoth the shrewd Miss Bessie with 
a sly look; *'but, mama, any one can manage 
Rhoda really. You have only to tell her such and 
such a thing is done, and she never utters another 
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syllable. She is dreadfully afraid of being thought 
* out of it.' She knows she has really seen nothing 
and been nowhere, and we have only to turn up our 
noses and say * Ai Lupton ' in a scornful voice, and 
she is ready to give in at once. She is not half-bad, 
you know," relenting ; **she is really very nice and 
good-natured : only one can't help being a little 
amused when one thinks of the grand personage 
Rhoda is in her own home, and of the poor little 
cowed mouse she is here." And again the speaker 
laughed. 

This confidence had taken place before the dialogue 
between husband and wife wherewith our chapter 
began. 

Now Rhoda was to be put through her facings by 
her aunt, and she was a little flustered and confused 
by the abrupt commencement of the ceremony. 

** Rhoda, my dear, I hope you are happy with us ? '' 

**0h, yes, thank you. Thank you, aunt Char- 
lotte." 

** We do our best, you see, to amuse you ; but we 
are not rich people " — (how often Rhoda had heard 
this) — '* and it is difficult in London to do anything 
without money." 

** I am sure you do a great deal, aunt Charlotte." 

**Not so much as I should like, my dear. In the 
season there is so much going on, and one seems to 
have no time for anything ; and then everybody 
makes a rush up to town from everywhere, and all 
one's country friends appear " 
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**And country nieces come on visits;" Rhoda 
looked archly round. 

"You dear girl ! Well, of course, young people 
like to be where there is the most going on. At a 
quieter time of year I could have attended to *you 

more ," whereupon there had, as was intended, 

issued protestations and affirmations ; and Rhoda 
was in the end led on to say considerably more than 
she had meant at the beginning, and finally to aver 
that she was very happy indeed — quite rejoiced that 
her own holiday had been protracted, and that her 
parents had spontaneously suggested putting off the 
renewal of her lessons until a little later. 

Indeed, at this period the young girl's mind was a 
species of chaos. She did not know exactly how she 
felt, nor how she ought to feel. A great deal that 
she saw and heard amused and excited her ; almost 
everything was new to her. 

She did not like the shabby house with its preten- 
tious exterior and internal shifts and straits ; but she 
did like going in and out at all hours, and having 
nothing but amusement from morning to night. What 
girl of seventeen would not like this ? 

Furthermore, Rhoda could not honestly say to her- 
self that she enjoyed the society which she met in 
Cleveland Square. Her aunt's guests were not such 
guests as would have been seen at Lupton. They 
were not — not — Rhoda could hardly tell what it was 
they were not, or indeed what they were. But she 
was sorry when it was her aunt Charlottes **day"at 
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home, and when she and Bessie had to stay in, semi- 
schoolgirls though they were, in order to attend to a 
number of very so-so looking dowagers, who rustled 
in and out, followed by unmistakably common-place 
and occasionally absolutely vulgar daughters. 

The men were almost worse, but men seldom came 
to the Sanquhars*. 

Mrs. Sanquhar had had the foresight to impress 
this fact on her sister-in-law when pleading for 
Rhoda's visit **We are such a quiet family," she 
had affirmed, ** with no grown-up sons" (very em- 
phatically), **and my busy husband away all day, 
our society is almost entirely made up of women. If 
Rhoda were a gay young lady I could offer her no 
attractions, I fear" (laughing), ** but I know a daugh- 
ter of yours is not of the kind to whom young men 
are indispensable, and so I venture. Young men 
rarely come to Cleveland Square." 

Simple Mrs. Lupton had thought a great deal of 
this admission, and both she and the squire had 
taken it well into account when a request for the ex- 
tension of the visit had been made. Mrs. Sanquhar 
had herself written, and she had not been perfectly 
satisfied with her niece's passive acquiescence as she 
did so. The elderly husband and wife had sighed and 
consented, — but they had done so without a pang of 
apprehension. 

It was so natural that Rhoda should be happy in 
the society of young people of her own age ; they 
were so pleased, kind creatures, that Rhoda's ex- 
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travagant expectations had been actually fulfilled, 
even in the teeth of their contrary prognostications 
(we may be sure Rhoda's aunt took care that this 
should appear to be the case ; and the girl herself 
had, with the nobility of soul which, with all her 
faults, characterised Rhoda Lupton, abstained when 
writing from such revelations or misgivings as par- 
took of the nature of tell-tale) ; so that the good old 
squire, though he sighed and shook his head, and 
even ** confounded " a little under his breath, finally 
grunted acquiescence to the proposal ; and his no 
less unselfish spouse framed the words of consent 
with such anxious care and circumspection, that even 
a more dutiful daughter could not have felt a twinge 
of conscience. 

And yet the letter fell flat 
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CHAPTER X. 



SHOPPING IN '*THE GROVE." 



Perhaps Mrs. Sanquhar might not have been so 
entirely desirous of keeping her young visitor on 
after the term of her projected stay had expired had 
it not been that she was about to have an afternoon 
party for which Rhoda's presence and Rhoda's purse 
were alike in requisition. 

Undeniably Rhoda Lupton had an air and bearing 
which was not that of Cleveland Square. 

She would catch her acquaintances looking at 
Rhoda, looking with a certain surprise in the glance. 

She guessed of what they were thinking. 

Rhoda had a broad forehead and flashing eyes, — 
eyes which had never yet learned to be abashed. 
Her look, her voice, her step, all indicated the fear- 
lessness of absolute security. She went hither and 
thither as she chose, never dreaming of such a possi- 
bility as of not being wanted anywhere. She ad- 
dressed an audience in the happy conviction of 
favouring them by doing so. 

Everything, in short, about the little maid be- 
tokened importance ; and this importance had a dis- 
tinct value in Mrs. Sanquhar's eyes. 
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Mrs. Sanquhar also, as we know, found Rhoda's 
fifty pounds of great use. 

Fifty pounds of ready money, to be dropped out 
day by day in the hourly dribble which London life 
exacts, was what she had never possessed in her life 
before. Had she held it in her own hands, she could 
not have used it better, or so well, as regarded her 
own benefit. She could not have helped herself — in 
a word, stolen ; but she could with an easy con- 
science bid Rhoda pay for this and that 

It is true that by this time the respectable sum 
which worthy Mr. Lupton had considered would 
make his little girl comfortable had dwindled and 
shrunk till only a small remnant remained, and there 
were several bills to come in. 

These could go to Lupton. But Rhoda's aunt 
was aware that Rhoda's funds were running low, 
and that she must make the most of those which 
remained. 

Well, they would do to tide her over the tea-party. 
They would provide the floral decorations, and some 
of the more expensive cakes and sweetmeats. 

This was how that part of the matter was arranged. 

Enter Buszard's — (Mrs. Sanquhar patronised Bus- 
zard's) — Rhoda and her aunt Charlotte. 

**You would like to choose some of the pretty 
things, my dear? I thought you would. Come in, 
then, and help me. I have written down the cakes 
and confectionery which we must have, but there are 
several plates of pink and white dainties, fairy bis- 
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cults, tnarron-glaces, and those kind of things which 
you shall look out for me." 

When Rhoda looked out anything, almost always 
it was too expensive. 

At first Rhoda did not understand this, nor what 
was expected of her. But when she had once, with 
a shy blush, brought in her hand an elaborate and 
costly confection, and murmured her desire to be 
allowed to make a gift of it for the ensuing festivity, 
and when her aunt had joyfully accepted the same, 
and had thought it so kind and grateful of her dear 
niece, and such a pleasant way of making a little 
return for any trifling kindness which had been shown 
her in Cleveland Square, Rhoda only waited till the 
whole stock of eatables had been ordered and the 
bill brought, and then paid it plump, squeezing mean- 
while her aunt s hand to enforce silence from either 
thanks or amazement. 

Mrs. Sanquhar had never felt more triumphant 
than when she and Rhoda drove off in their hansom, 
the receipt in her hand, the confectionery to follow 
the same evening. 

On the whole, she let off her niece cheap about the 
flowers. 

Flowers in abundance were unnecessary, and with 
a few pots of lilies of the valley and a bunch of flame- 
coloured azalea she could manage. There was a 
very respectable flower-woman at the corner of the 
square, ^yhose flowers, she averred, were quite good 
enough ; and the girls could walk to the Grove if they 
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wanted grasses and leaves to interwine with theni in 
the vases. 

At first Rhoda had thought she could never weary 
of that walk to Westbourne Grove which was taken 
so many times a day by members of her uncle 
Robert's household. 

One would go for one thing, one for another. 

Bessie would be off immediately after breakfast, 
having wools to match, or artificial flowers to buy. 
Noony would want a new ribbon : Louie a shoe- 
string. 

For any defection and every ill '*the Grove'' was 
a panacea. 

Even Bert liked to lounge along on the shop side, 
and stare into everv window. 

Rhoda had grown indifferent to Bert's outward ap- 
pearance, and indeed would occasionally plead for 
his company when the sisters were inclined sum- 
marily to dispense with it. She was rather sorry for 
Bert, just as she had been sorry for his father. He 
was vulgar — unmistakably vulgar, but probably he 
wished he were not so. He must surely see that 
he had an awkward, loutish figure, and a shambling 
tread. He must wish that he were not such a dull, 
stupid fellow altogether. It was hardly kind to speak 
to him as Bessie and Noony did ; to look at him with 
contemptuous eyes, and tell him that he had grown 
out of his clothes ; that his coat was half-way up his 
back, and his trousers an inch above his ankles. 

Bert might very well be angry at being thus spoken 
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to. It was not his fault that he had grown, and that 
his garments had not kept pace with his growth. 

He could only wear what he had got, as he said. 
If he had not been given new things, he had to put 
up with his old things — and beastly old things they 
were too. 

No, he did not care ; he wasn't ashamed of himself; 
why should he be ashamed of himself.^ He did not 
care enough about it. If no one else cared, why 
should he ? If his father and mother did not care 
how he went, what business was it of any one 
else ? 

And he had run off in his old ill-fitting coatee^ whis- 
tling with loud defiance ; — but Rhoda had felt sorry 
for him. She was almost sure she had detected a 
certain redness on his cheeks and a little rasp in his 
voice when he asseverated that he **did not care.'' 

After this she had more than once invited Bert to 
walk with her in ** the Grove " — (all the family talked 
of "the Grove," so Rhoda did the same) — and Bert 
with unconcealed surprise, which nevertheless con- 
tained in it an element of elation, had accepted his 
cousin's overture, and undergone agonies of prepara- 
tion ere the two sallied forth. 

He was not much to look at when all was said and 
done ; but he was so mild, so obliging, so eager to 
find out what was required of him, and so covertly 
suspicious of any one's being ashamed of him, that 
Rhoda was perfectly satisfied with her companion. 

She and Bert had more than one walk together 
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subsequently, and stared into the shop windows in 
perfect unanimity of spirit 

**Why shouldn't we stare?" demanded he one 
day, his sisters having protested. ** Why shouldn't 
* people see ' us ? We are not the only people who 
stand in front of the shops ; and what does it matter 
if we were ? " 

But after Bert's departure on the expiration of his 
holidays, Rhoda began to find even the diversion of 
the shop windows stale upon her. 

There were the same things on view day after day, 
or, at any rate, the same order of things. On her first 
sight of these she had seemed to want everything she 
saw, and could scarce pass a door without going in. 
Lavishly as she had been supplied, there were such 
innumerable knick-knacks of every description for 
the toilette, such endless novelties in dress, such 
wonderful little conveniences and artful appendages 
displayed on every side, that she had instantly begun 
to feel a thousand wants. 

And everything was so cheap too. 

Hitherto Rhoda had never made a cheap purchase. 
The packages which found their way to Lupton all 
contained goods of the best quality from the best 
houses, and priced in proportion. Her parents dealt 
in Bond Street and Piccadilly. They ordered what 
they required ; and as their requirements were but 
few, and their expenditure well within their income, 
it was no part of the programme of their daily life 
to grumble at a bill. 

7 
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Of the endless trifles which people buy, simply 
because others are buying, and because they see 
and are tempted, the worthy squire, who cared not 
a jot what his neighbours did, and his no less 
worthy spouse, who neither saw nor fell into temp- 
tation, knew nothing. 

Rhoda had begun her career in Cleveland Square 
by innocently marvelling at all the wonders of the 
new world, and feeling that she and Lupton were 
in a terribly benighted condition. 

**We pay such prices for everything," she had 
confided to her cousins; **it is perfectly prepos- 
terous the prices we pay. Why, I saw caps like 
mama's in the Grove to-day, ticketed at exactly half 
what mama gives for them ! And I know she paid 
between two and three pounds for my new dressing- 
gown, and there were a whole number in the 
window at thirty shillings apiece ! And they were 
every bit as good — every hit I saw such pretty 
boots and shoes too. I don't know what mama 
gives for my boots and shoes, but I am quite sure 
she gives a great deal more than she would for any 
I saw in the Grove." 

By and by, however, when it appeared that Bessie 
and Noony had been chaussee at some of the very 
places into whose windows Rhoda had gazed with 
wistful eyes, and when the latter could not conceal 
from herself the fact that the beaded fronts and artful 
rosettes were after all but shabby affairs — shabby in 
themselves, and placed where they were to hide 
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further shabbiness — she did not say so much about 
the matter. 

By all of this we are by no means to be under- 
stood as casting a reflection on a highly respectable 
quarter, whose traders are above reproach ; but it is 
undeniable that the majority of people who shop in 
Westbourne Grove are unwjlling to pay large prices, 
and that they are even ready to put up with inferior 
articles if only these can be obtained at a low rate ; 
wherefore none need take umbrage if it is here 
narrated that a young country girl, who had at first 
been struck and captivated in all directions, grew 
finally inclined to despise and suspect. 

The trinkets she had bought for herself proved to 
be trumpery. It is no disrespect to call them by 
such a name. They were sold as trumpery. If 
Rhoda had been a very little less ignorant it might 
have been added that they were bought as trumpery. 
More experienced purchasers would certainly have 
appraised them at their real value, even had it 
suited them to buy ; but here again my youthful 
heroine needed that pinch of experience which the 
teens is so apt to think may be dispensed with. 

"I know exactly what I like. I never need any 
one to tell me, thank you," had been our young 
lady's prompt rejoinder on more than one occasion 
when the Sanquhar girls, wary and disillusioned, 
had endeavoured to dissuade and expose. 

They could make no impression. ** Of course it 
is all very well for them" Rhoda had told herself, ] 
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*'as they are poor people they cannot afford to buy 
things ; but for me with plenty of money, and a 
rich papa, there is no need to bother about trifles.'" 

She did not understand that the girls had no 
objection to her spending and being spent — if one 
may so speak ; but that with the wisdom born of 
acclimatisation they had not only learned philoso- 
phically to behold much which was beyond their 
reach, but also to take an interest in every one else's 
getting a full pennyworth for a penny. 

Rhoda had presently to confess to herself that it 
would have been well had she hearkened to them. 

Her drawers were no-w encumbered^ with broken 
useless articles, and she misdoubted the nature of 
the very gifts which had been eagerly laid in for 
Lupton folks, within the first few days of her arrival 
in town. 

Could it be that her mother's velvet bag and her 
nurse's spectacle case were on a par with her own 
little clock — the little clock which was continually 
refusing to go, and which had been twice back to 
the place whence it came during the three weeks 
which had passed ? 

Rhoda often inspected her store of presents fur- 
tively. Her heart always sank a little after such 
inspections. 

Yet she could not make up her mind on the sub- 
ject, and meantime the days and the sovereigns 
alike slipped away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A TELEGRAM FOR YOU, MISS. 



At length there came a morning when Rhoda woke 
up with a start to tell herself that she was going home 
to-morrow. 

A thrill of actual pleasure shot through her veins 
at the thought, — and yet she was after a fashion 
sorry too. 

** I have been very happy here, — yes, I am sure I 
have been happy," quoth she in musings ere she 
rose. *' At least I have seen a great deal, and been 
entertained by a great deal. The Sanquhars have 
been very kind to me ; and I daresay I have been a 
little help to them. Poor things, how they do worry 
over everything ! Papa and mama are too hard 
upon them — at least I shall be able to tell papa and 
mama ihaL They do try to get along as well as 
they can, and it is very difficult ; and though I don't 
know that this visit has been perhaps quite all that I 
thought it was to be, I am glad 1 came. Mama said 
they were * hardly the right sort of people to stay 
with, if one wished to partake of London life.' I 
recollect hearing those very words ; and I thought to 
myself, 'That is just what they are — the very ** right 
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sort of people."' I thought mama meant that they 
would not be solemn and grand enough ; but now I 
suspect mama knew — yes, I daresay " — slowly — 
** mama did know more than she told me. Why, we 
never go to any of those really smart places that all 
the world goes to, and that I read about in the news- 
papers ; and we know none of the smart people : 
and as for the people who do come — yes, yes, 
mama must have known, and she did not like to say. 
This party for which such a fuss has been made, — I 
wonder what it will be like?" pursued the thinker. 
**I wonder if it will really be done well? Aunt 
Charlotte and the carriages ! Evidently she expects 
a lot of carriages. And the cream ! How she did 
haggle over the cream ! Will the music be really 
good ? And shall we be able to hear it through all 
the crowds that are to be here ? Not if they are all to 
get in. But come must sit outside on the landing. 
After all, crowds are fun ; I like crowds. And 
whatever the people are, I shall like watching 
them ; and — and anyhow something is better than 
nothing, and I am going home to-morrow," and with 
the words the speaker sprang out of bed and ran to 
the window. 

She threw open the window. Gladly would she 
have had it stand open all night, for the weather 
was oppressively close and sultry, but the continual 
roll of carriages which was kept up on the great 
thoroughfare close by was not the worst misery of 
those summer nights. No, Rhoda could have en- 
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dured that endless roll. But still more was it the 
sharp clatter of detached vehicles, of tinkling 
market carts which, one at a time, would ever and 
anon break upon the ear, disconnectedly and yet 
incessantly piercing the morning air from daybreak, 
which made her start from broken slumber, and toss 
over to this side and that upon her pillow. Even 
through the closed casement she could at times hear, 
and be miserable. 

But in the glorious morning when the young girl 
leaned forth to breathe the sunlit air, she forgot every 
drawback, every little fret and trouble. 

She was going home to-morrow. 

In her mind's eye she beheld the first outposts of 
familiar surroundings, she felt the slackening of the 
train, and heard the porters shouting **Lupton! 
Lupton ! " 

Thomas would be running up and down the plat- 
form ; possibly Susan — her own Susan — also. Susan 
loved a chance of getting down to the village and 
the station : and she would find an excuse for appear- 
ing in time to help Praidfoot with bag and hold-all. 
there being sufficient work for Thomas to do if he 
saw the luggage taken out of the van, and deposited 
on the platform. 

Her mother would be waiting in the carriage out- 
side. 

How she would skip into the carriage and hug 
and kiss the dear face ! She felt as if it would be a 
very dear face. She remembered how tenderly and 
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lovingly it had been turned upon her fron) time to 
time of late, at such moments as she, in her exuber- 
ance, was running on about the joys, the pastimes, 
the happiness she prophesied ; and she thought now 
with a little swelling of the throat that she need fear 
no ** I told you so" from those fond lips, whatsoever 
she might dare confess. 

Would her father be in the carriage too ? He never 
drove if he could help it, but Rhoda*s eyes gave a 
little laugh as she told herself he would hardly be 
left behind on this occasion. He would have walked 
down to the village ; would have had some business 
there ; and recollecting that Rhoda's train was due, 
would have strolled on towards the station just before 
she appeared. 

She knew exactly what he would look like in his 
grey wide-awake and grey suit, with his short, well- 
trimmed, grizzled whiskers, his ruddy cheeks, and 
his thick stick. She could see him standing by the 
carriage door, interchanging a word now with his 
coachman on the box, now with his wife inside, his 
placid leisurely figure built in the grand old style, 
expanding decorously with age, scorning conceal- 
ments and evasions. 

As she thought of her father, a reflection arose in 
Rhodas mind, **Iam glad I never thought of kiss- 
ing uncle Robert." 

In the first flush of her enthusiasm over uncle 
Robert, she might as likely as not have saluted him, 
or have suffered him to salute her ; and even after- 
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ward had he offered to do so he would have met with 
no rebuff, — but luckily for Rhoda, Mr. Sanquhar had 
been too much in awe of Lupton manners to have 
dreamed of claiming any tribute from the sole 
daughter of the house ; and the first meeting had 
passed with only a flabby and limp shake of the 
hand. 

** Uncle Robert is too awful," whispered the little 
girl, lying back on her pillow, with lazy eyes fixed 
on the faded canopy above. ** He really is. When 
he is out of humour he is rude ; and when he is in 
spirits he is — oh, he is far worse. His jokes are — 
horrid. He does not seem to mind what he jokes 
about, nor how miserable he makes us all. 1 am 
sure poor Bessie looked as if she was going to cry 
last night, and I could have boxed his ears. How 
is he so unlike mama ? She always said he was ; and 
I used to think that it must be nonsense, because 

brothers and sisters would always be brothers and 
sisters : and that it was no use trying to make out 
they were anything else. But perhaps, after all, 
mama was right," reluctantly. '* Unless I had come 
here, to this house, I should never have known she 
was ; for I should never have known the real uncle 
Robert. The uncle Robert who comes to Lupton is 
a tame and frightened man. He rubs his hands 
and is all politeness ; and though he has to blow his 
nose loud, because that nose will not be blowed 
softly, he always peers about with his little eyes to see 
if anybody is angry with him. I thought he was 
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rather aisgusting over his meals at Lupton — he is 
ten times as bad here. He sups, and gobbles, and 
talks about every dish that comes up, and inquires 
the cost ! He always wants to know what we pay 
for everything we do or go to. It is no business of 
his : it is not his money that pays" — there was a 
restive movement — **it seems to me he need not 
care," exclaimed Rhoda, aloud. 

She was beginning to feel that she had been preyed 
upon. 

But what did it matter ? She was going home to- 
morrow. Home to the dear old bedroom with its 
spacious closets, its ample recesses, its wide windows 
through which the morning sun always streamed in 
on these late May days. 

She would hear the nightingales singing from the 
shades of the shrubbery below. 

The azaleas would be out upon the lawn ; the 
lilacs and red-flowering currants, and the tender 
shoots of sweet-briar would be filling the warm air 
with their perfume. 

Rhoda and Bessie had strolled through the** Flower 
Walk " of Kensington Gardens the day before, and 
Rhoda had danced from side to side to inhale the 
fragrance, Bessie begging her cousin the while to 
make haste, to come back another time, do anything 
which should not delay the two from the engagement 
to which they were wending their way. Bessie had 
no eyes for budding leaf and flowering branch. She 
had scarcely ever been in the *' Flower Walk " before 
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she said. It was always so crowded up with children, 
perambulators, and nursery-maids. 

But what place, argued Rhoda, was not thus 
crowded? What harm did the children do? She 
liked plenty of people. She liked taking her book 
and sitting on the old stumps of trees in another part 
of the Gardens, a favourite resort of the younger 
Sanquhar girls, and letting the hours drift by, as 
she half read, half looked about her. 

Bessie was too old for this. She had lived in 
London all her life, she averred; and it was no 
amusement to her to see the same old things day 
after day, and year after year. She wanted to be 
*' grown upland **come out" Soon Rhoda found 
that this cousin of hers was also another person from 
the one who had come to Lupton. 

But Rhoda was a tough little soul, and though she 
might own to some vague disillusionment, she was 
not going, even to herself, to allow that it would 
have been as well had she paused before committing 
herself to the tender mercies of Cleveland Square. 

'*My head would have ached at home; it often 
aches at this time of year. And though I don't feel 
hungry, I do not suppose any one feels exactly 
hungry in hot weather. I have sometimes (con- 
scientiously she could not say ''often" this time) 
felt not in the least hungry at Lupton — especially if 
I did not like what there was for luncheon, or dinner. 
I never do like it here. 1 don't think aunt Charlotte 
can have a very good cook. That is not her fault. 
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Numbers of ladies are unable to get good cooks ; I 
have heard them telling mama so. As for my feel- 
ing tired? It is no wonder I feel tired when I do so 
much. I shall have plenty of time to rest by and 
by. I shall begin to-morrow. It will be rest as 
soon as ever I get home. Oh, Lupton — dear, dear 
Lupton ! " And to her own infinite amazement and 
consternation, an unmistakable sob burst from the 
speaker's lips, and in a moment her eyes were 
swimming with tears. 

At the same instant there came a tap at the door. 

*'Come in," said Rhoda hastily, thinking it was 
the maid with her hot water, and throwing herself 
over on her other side, to avoid being remarked 
upon. 

But to her surprise the housemaid, Mary, stepped 
briskly towards the bed and announced in important 
tones, ** A telegram for you, miss." 

'* For me ? A telegram ? " cried Rhoda, forgetting 
everything in astonishment. "When did it come? 
A telegram ! I never had a telegram in my life," 
turning the envelope over and over in her hands. 

*'I was on the stairs when it came," said Mary — 
Mary was not a well-trained servant, and she was 
now waiting to see what was coming, with barefaced 
interest and curiosity — " and hearing it was for you, 
I stopped to bring it up. Open it now. Miss Rhoda. 
It's from your pa, I daresay, and it will tell you 
about your journey." 

Rhoda unfolded the piece of paper. 
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In five minutes afterwards it seemed to her as if 
she had read its contents long years before. She 
knew the words by heart. ''Don't come home to- 
morrow. Am telegraphing in case you should miss 
letter. Whatever happens, do not come. Letter 

explains." 
Like everything else that emanated from Lupton 

Manor, the message was on a liberal, easy scale. 

No one had thought of condensing, but at the same 

time nothing was really told. Wherefore it was 

perhaps little blame to Rhoda if, divining nothing 

amiss, and conscious only of sharp disappointment, 

she flung hereself back with a cry of impatience, 

anger and bitterness in her heart 

** I never said I wanted to stay — I never said it ; I 

don't care what they pretend, I never said it — no, I 

never never said it. It is a shame — a shame. " 
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CHAPTER XII. 



*'rhoda is not our sort." 
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"You see," explained Rhoda an hour later, when 
the telegram was going the round of the breakfast 
table, and she was somewhat anxiously watching 
the faces of those who read it, — "you see we have 
only one post out in the day, and it does not go out 
till five o'clock. I daresay mama thought that if she 
waited to write by the five o'clock post, I should not 
get the letter till to-morrow morning- 

"Neither you would, of course. 

"And she might think I should like to know to-day, 
in case — in case we were going anywhere. *' 

But her aunt's face did not look as if any one were 
going anywhere. To tell the truth, aunt Charlotte 
looked considerably put out, and even in the counte- 
nances of her cousins poor Rhoda beheld no joy. 
She had never undergone such a moment in 
her life. 

She knew not what to say or do ; and beneath the 
table her hands were plucking each other nervously. 
She would have liked to blurt out with furious honesty, 
" Don't think /want to stay. It is not my fault. I 
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should like to go home this second^ this instant, I 
would not stay in Cleveland Square a single hour if 
I could help it." 

And yet she could find no words wherewith even 
to murmur the approved fears of being in the way, 
and of a longer visitation being inconvenient. Never 
having faced such an emergency before, never having 
indeed been to any house or in any society where 
her presence was not esteemed a favour, or at any 
rate avouched a favour, for which parents had to be 
petitioned and entreated, it was a thing so new to 
Rhoda to be thus as it were let down, that at first she 
could scarcely comprehend the extent of her down- 
fall. 

Nor was that extent anything very great It was 
only that the news was not hailed with rapture, — not 
joyfully repeated from one to another, as such news 
might have been. Almost immediately Rhoda's aunt 
recovered herself. 

" Then we shall have you with us a little longer, 
my dear. That is right. Bessie is pleased, I am 
sure. " 

" Yes, of course ; but — but it is rather strange, is it 
not? *' Bessie was looking a little grave, and the 
gravity might be supposed to be for the possibilities 
contained in the message ; but as a matter of fact, it 
arose from a vision of the uncomfortable ' ' pack " of 
the three girls in the little hot bedroom, a story above 
Rhoda's. Day by day the room had been growing 
to feel more uncomfortable, more untidy. There was 
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no accommodation for all the extra frocks and pet- 
ticoats. The hatboxes were anywhere. The drawers 
were in a frightful state. 

All this might not have mattered, had Rhoda been 
one of themselves ; a girl who could use other girls' 
things, who would fly about, and in and out, and 
jostle, and scrimmage, and chafif, and laugh. 

But Rhoda — they could not explain about Rhoda. 
She had seemed willing enough to be what they 
called *' chummy and friendly" when first invited. 
She had put on her dainty dressing-gown, and taken 
up her silver-backed brushes with alacrity, when re- 
quested to join the sisters in their room for hair- brush- 
ing confabs, on the first few nights after her arrival. 

All had then been new, and being new, delightful 
and incomprehensible. Half she heard and saw 
was absolutely unintelligible to a young maiden of 
refined habits, and simple, unsophisticated ideas. 

But presently Rhoda had experienced a sense of 
weariness, faintly intermingled with disgust. 

Then she invited Bessie, her appointed friend and 
playmate, to go to her room instead ; and this had 
been an improvement. 

Even the improvement had palled in time, how- 
ever ; and under plea of fatigue, heat, or what not, 
for the past week the party had separated for the 
nieht on the stairs outside Rhoda's door. 

It had cost Bessie an effort to seem to wish for 
Rhoda's company all that week. 

She was tired of Rhoda, tired of the endeavour to 
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make herself assimilate with her cousin, either by 
straining after the Lupton level, or by bringing that 
level down to the level of Cleveland Square. 

Also she was tired of going about with a girl of her 
own age who was always better dressed than herself. 

What Bessie felt we may be sure was intensified in 
the cases of Noony and Louie. 

They wondered what on earth Rhoda had come 
for ? What did Bessie mean by insisting on having 
her? 

When they had got out of their cousin all they 
could in the way of treats and pleasure-parties, they 
wanted no more of her ; and they had been prodigal 
of the treats, having understood that they must make 
hay while the sun shone. 

Moreover, paternal authority had intervened. Mr. 
Sanquhar was possessed of more shrewdness if less 
manners than any of his family. 

For a while he had indeed taken no heed when 
informed by wife and daughters of what was going 
on ; he had been assured that his niece was enjoying 
herself, and that he would not suffer thereby, since 
Rhoda was providing the means for her own enter- 
tainment. This had seemed fair enough. But when 
he heard nothing but "Rhoda took us there," and 
"Rhoda stood treat for that," on a sudden Rhoda's 
uncle woke up. 

"If they catch wind of this at Lupton, it is all up 

with us 1 " cried he. " Good Heavens 1 You girls, 

take care what you are about. George Lupton is not 

8 
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such a fool but he will see through your little games 
fast enough, if his daughter writes for more money, 
as you say she talks of doing. Not one penny more 
must she ask for. Now you hear that, all of you. 
Not one penny. Who would have thought you'd been 
such a parcel of idiots ? " 

After which the parcel of idiots began to feel their 
guest an incubus. The fictitious interest with which 
Rhoda had been invested in their eyes faded and 
vanished. In no other light than that of a provider 
was she of any value, and if she were no longer to 
be a provider, what was her place in the household ? 

Some such dialogue as this would not infrequently 
be heard : — ' 

** Who is to go with Rhoda to-day ? " 

*'Togo? Where?" 

**0h, anywhere, /cannot go. I have my sing- 
ing lesson." 

''And I have my drawing-class." 

**And I have a headache. Bother I Who is to 
go?" 

** Why should any of us go? Why can't she go 
with the little ones." 

Three days running Rhoda had walked in the 
morning with the little ones. 

This was not quite her ideal of life in the London 
season. 

On the other hand, Rhoda was not an ideal visitor. 
Her nature was too positive and original to lend 
itself easily to the position usually taken up by young 
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ladies admitted into a family party for several weeks' 
duration. She had no talent for catching up family 
threads, and interweaving her own little thread 
among them. She had nothing to do. 

In vain had her mother mildly hinted at this latter 
contingency beforehand. 

*' A pretty piece of needlework, my love ? " 

Rhoda had scorned the idea of needlework. What 
time should she have for needlework ? 

Books ? 

Her uncle's library would surely supply all the 
books she needed. 

Her uncle's library ! Once the words had occurred 
to her thereafter, and a rueful smile stole across her 
lips at the recollection. 

Then she had no occupations, no little trades and 
crafts. 

At Lupton she had been full of these, as her own 
workshop and toolroom could testify. She had 
carved, and hammered, and turned out performances 
— really creditable performances — of all kinds. She 
had been great in gardening. Further, she had had 
her pony and her boat. 

Even the longest holidays had never seen Rhoda 
idle when at home. 

Cleveland Square, beheld in the roseate hues of 
girlish imagination, had supplied in itself an equiva- 
lent for all of this, but Cleveland Square in reality ! 
Nevertheless, Rhoda as yet hardly knew what Cleve- 
land Square could be in reality. 
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** What are we to do about it, mama ? " 

The speaker was Bessie, and she was alone with 
her mother, Rhoda having gone upstairs after break- 
fast with rather a heavy heart. 

"We must do the best we can. It maybe only 
for a day." Mrs. Sanquhar was of a sanguine temper- 
ament. "One day will make but little difference," 
added she, hopefully. 

"We are so dreadfully crowded, upstairs, and on 
these hot nights it is so disagreeable. I should not 
mind if Rhoda were ," she paused. 

" Were what ? " 

* ' Oh, I don't know ; she is a queer girl ; she is not 
our sort. I told you, mama, when I was at Lupton, 
that I did not believe we could ever be great friends 
with her, any one of us ; she is so stiff, 'and she has 
such old-fashioned ideas — though she tries not to be 
old-fashioned as hard as ever she can try. She does 
not mean to be fine, I really believe, but somehow 
she is fine ; she is unlike other girls. She is unlike 
us. It was a mistake ever to let her come," with 
sudden clear-sighted bitterness. "It was a mistake, 
and we can never put it right. Mama, to the end of 
her life Rhoda will look down upon us. " 

* * Nonsense ! " 

"You don't know Rhoda." 

"Neither do you. She is a good-natured, affec- 
tionate girl." Mrs. Sanquhar was thinking of Bus- 
zard's. 

Bessie turned away. 
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**I say she is a kind, good girl, and we must not 
let her see that we are put out by her staying on," 
proceeded the speaker, raising her voice. * * Of course 
it is unfortunate, but it cannot be helped. When 

Rhoda came ." The door softly closed ; it was 

Rhoda herself whom her aunt had unconsciously 
been addressing. 

As one auditor had slipped out the other had slipped 
in by another door. Every one knows such door- 
ways ; they are common in London houses. They 
are placed at right angles, and often remain partially 
open in hot weather. 

Rhoda coming in had distinctly heard — enough. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A DREARY TEA-PARTY. 



** Whatever happens, nothing shall keep me from 
going home the day after to-morrow — nothing" 

There was a fierce determination in Rhoda Lupton's 
breast. She could not return on the day originally 
intended, fain as she would have been to do so, 
without exciting suspicion and provoking inquiry : 
she was supposed to be glad and pleased to prolong 
her stay, while host and hostess were supposed to be 
equally rejoiced at being permitted to retain her. 
How would it be possible to escape under such 
circumstances ? 

But no power on earth should prevent her starting 
for Lupton on the following Thursday, escort or no 
escort, Praidfoot or no Praidfoot 

She thought she knew what the telegram meant. 
It meant that Praidfoot had a cold, or something. 
Servants were so much considered at Lupton — too 
much, Rhoda now thought. In Cleveland Square 
the poor Mary who pottered about the rooms from 
morning till night, never finding her work done, and 
never seeming to find strength to do it, was not 
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taken into account at all. But if Praidfoot had looked 
one quarter as tired, or pale ! 

*' Tiresome Praidfoot!" Rhoda could not refrain 
from a little stamp of the foot as she fastened upon 
the idea. Then she stopped short. A great resolu- 
tion took possession of her breast. 

All that day she went about by herself as much as 
she could. She felt as if she could not bear any one's 
company, add to which nobody seemed to want 
hers. All hands were busy for the afternoon party ; 
the house was turned upside down, and flushed and 
heated faces prevailed. 

Presently appeared Buszard's van at the door. 
'* That is all Tm wanted for," said Rhoda, to herself. 
** Perhaps," her lip curled, "perhaps aunt Charlotte 
will look kindly at me again when she sees that'* 

But aunt Charlotte had forgotten. 

"Rhoda!" 

It was Bessie's voice. 

Rhoda turned her head. 

"I was wondering if — whether — I am in such a 
strait," said her cousin, with an embarrassment she 
did not often exhibit. " I have just found out that I 
really have nothing to wear this afternoon. Some- 
how or other I have run through all my frocks. Till 
now I had no idea how badly I was off, and you 
would hardly believe it, Rhoda, but my rubbish is 
simply disreputable. It is too provoking. What I 
meant to say was — you are such a good-natured 
creature — I wonder," glibness returning, "I wonder 
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whether you could help me now ? You have such a 
lot of frocks, and your new ones came home yester- 
day. I suppose you will wear one of them ? Could 
you — it would be awfully kind if you would lend me 
the other ? " 

Now if there was one thing in the whole world 
from which Rhoda's soul recoiled, it was lending. 

Her possessions were dear to her ; ai)d from never 
having been accustomed to share them with others, 
she had a shrinking from doing so which all **only" 
children can understand. She could readily give, 
but to lend was beyond her. 

Bessie, however, stood by waiting. Something 
must be said. 

*'Do you think — do you think it would fit?" 
Rhoda shifted from one foot to the other as she spoke. 

** Fits like anything. I have had it on already." 

Jlhoda started. 

** Oh, I should not have bothered to ask you if I had 
not made sure it would fit," proceeded the speaker, 
coolly. **I tried it on last night, while you were all 
downstairs. I did not tell you what I was doing — I 
wanted to make certain of it — the pink one. You 
will wear the blue, I suppose 1 The pink is more my 
style. You never saw anything sweeter; it might 
have been made for me," triumph in her tone. *' I 
had much ado not to run down on the spot and ask 
you for the loan of it for to-day. " 

** I thought you said you had only just found out 
that you had nothing to wear ! " 
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** I found it out as soon as ever I saw yours come 
in," cried Bessie, laughing. **Mine did look 
scrubs beside them. Now, Rhoda, be good-natured. 
You don't know how hard it is to be always ill- 
dressed and uncomfortable. Just for once I should 
like " 

'•Take it." 

**Eh? What?" It was now Bessie's turn to 
wonder if she heard aright 

* * Take it, " repeated her cousin. It was an effort 
of generosity, but she could not, do what she would, 
make it more. A month ago she would not have 
done as much. 

Bessie, however, flew away in transports ; nor were 
those transports in any degree moderated by what 
followed a few hours later on. 

*'I am so sorry, Rhoda, I am indeed. But it is 
not really much of a stain ; and mama says it will 
come out perfectly. It was some one's elbow ran 
into my elbow just when I was handing old Mrs. 
Tom kin son her cup of coffee before she left. Are 
you angry with me, Rhoda ? " 

But Rhoda was only looking rather grimly satisfied. 
The accident gave her an excuse for saying something. 
Behold pink-frocked Bessie mincing from doorway 
to balcony, from upstairs to downstairs and mce versa, 
throughout the three long hours of the — to her — 
dreary and noisy entertainment, she had conceived 
an irrepressible disgust both towards the frock and 
its wearer. Never, she had inwardly vowed, should 
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the former play second fiddle upon herself, its fresh- 
ness dimmed, its novelty despoiled. 

"/don't wear other peoples leavings" — ^her proud 
bosom heaved. **I shall give the thing away to 
Polly, or Susan, at home ; or I shall put it in the fire. 
I should like Bessie to know I had put it in the fire. 
She shall see me crumple it up in the packing, and 
push it into the basket at any rate ; and she shall 
hear me tell every one it is of no consequence if it 
does get spoilt. I will say carelessly, * Never mind 
that stupid thing.' As if 1 should ever wear anything 
that any one else had worn ! I am only sorry that I 
did not say at the first I would make her a present of 
it, but — but I did like it, my pretty frock — the little 
fairy rosebuds ; 1 liked it ever so much better than 
the blue, and Bessie knew that. She had no right to 
ask me in the way she did; and make me feel it 
would be cruel to refuse. Saying she was ' always 
ill-dressed and uncomfortable.' It is no business of 
mine whether she is ill-dressed or not ; it is her own 
business and aunt Charlotte's. " 

Thus musing, the fire had burned within, and the 
muser looked about her in no mood to be pleased or 
amused. 

But the party over, here was Bessie, distressed, 
penitent, anxious, and scared, with a great yellow 
coffee stain on the front breadth of the muslin 
robe I 

It was obvious that Bessie was frightened to death, 
and that however much she might endeavour to make 
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light of the accident, in her own mind she antici- 
pated an ugly scene. 

Rhoda's lip curled haughtily. Here was her oppor- 
tunity. She had not had a happy afternoon ; she 
had not been noticed and admired and put forward 
as she would have been at home. Mrs. Sanquhar 
had been too much engrossed to recollect her niece, 
albeit she had beforehand intended that Rhoda should 
minister to her own consequence on such an impor- 
tant occasion. When arrivals began to set in thick 
and fast, and it was as much as she could do to shake 
hands and smile and say, *' You will find friends in 
there," and pass on each new group, she saw that 
the success of her party was assured, and that, for 
the nopce, was the summit of her desires. 

Rhoda could do nothing for her ; she forgot 
Rhoda. 

Rhoda was looking much as she always did in the 
Cleveland Square society, somewhat critical and dis- 
dainful, her proud eyes searching round as though 
in quest of some one worthy their notice — her head 
a little thrown back, her chin reined in ; but the 
crowd was so great that even a more striking per- 
sonage might have been overlooked, and there was 
no time for whispering asides about Lupton and its 
heiress. 

Besides — a sudden thought — Rhoda was not to cut 
out Bessie. Bessie in her floating gossamer robe, 
her roundface joyously flushed by the consciousness 
of presenting an appearance such as she had seldom 
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if ever before presented, was almost a revelation to 
Bessie's mother. 

*' Poor thing, she could look as pretty as any one, 
if she were but as well set off," murmured the latter, 
**but at any rate for to-day I will take care that she 
is well seen." 

Accordingly it had been ' ' Bessie " here and * * Bes- 
sie " there ; Bessie must be introduced to new ac- 
quaintances, and recalled to the memory of former 
ones ; Bessie who must go and turn over the pages 
of his music for the hired pianist ; and Bessie who 
finally had to stand beside her mother on the land- 
ing and say ** Good-bye" to each departing guest. 

Nothing of all this had escaped Rhoda. 

Observation is quick and sharp in the breasts of 
the neglected. 

It seemed to the stranger girl that she had been 
robbed of more than her property, and that with the 
rosebud draperies her cousin had also stolen her right- 
ful share of attention and remark. Rhoda had always 
been used to being remarked upon. 

Now, how about this supplanter ? 

She must be withered up of course, and it would 
not be difficult to wither her. The weapon was in 
Rhoda's hand, and her young face wore an expres- 
sion not pleasant to look upon as she realised this. 

**I am so very sorry," pleaded the delinquent. 
"I cannot tell you how sorry I am. If it had been 
my own — but after I had begged it of you, Rhoda, 
and you had been so kind in lending it ! And it was 
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quite nice — perfectly nice — up to the very ena, I do 
assure you, Rhoda, — and so much admired, — every- 
body noticed it — no one ever noticed anything I had 
on in my life before. And then, just us they were 
all going away, I stupidly said I would give Mrs. 
Tomkinson some coffee — tiresome old thing to take 
it" — (in parenthesis) — **and then — and then, you 
know, Rhoda, what a crush there was in the tea- 
room. Oh, if I had only kept out of it ! It was 

hard , " suddenly the speaker broke off short ; 

she had stolen a glance at the other's face, and 
interpreted aright its scorn. 

She could not utter another syllable, but the broken 
sentence saved her. 

In one moment's space, in less time than it takes 
to write the words, the cloud cleared from Rhoda's 
noble soul. 

All at once she felt pity — nothing but pity. 

** Dear," she said, quite softly, ''never mind, dear ; 
/don't. You look so pretty in this frock that I — I 
think you must keep it for your own. We will have 
the stain put right. Some more material can easily 
be got. Oh, Bessie — don't — don't thank me like 
that." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



*' A PIECE OF LUCK FOR US. 



>» 



Next morning the telegram was explained. 

Diphtheria had broken out in the Lupton house- 
hold ; there were two cases ; and at no hazard could 
the cherished darling of the manor be allowed to return 
thither. 

Rhoda had her own letter ; Mrs. Sanquhar had 
another. 

In Rhoda's the matter was made of but little ac- 
count ; two of the maids were ill, her mother wrote ; 
and as the doctor said the sore throat was of an in- 
fectious nature, it was deemed advisable that no fresh 
person should come within its range ; so that as 
Rhoda was well and happy in London, she had better 
remain where she was for the present, if her uncle 
and aunt could keep her. By the same post, the 
writer added, she would explain the matter more fully 
to her sister-in-law. 

Rhoda's aunt was reading the explanation as Rhoda 
glanced at her. 

Whilst reading Rhoda noted that the face first 
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lengthened, and then — and most unaccountably — 
relaxed with what was almost a spring. 

The letter with its delicate penmanship, its long 
lines and crossings, was twice gone carefully through ; 
and finally, somewhat to the general surprise — for all 
present shared in a measure Rhoda's surprise — Mrs. 
Sanquhar cleared her throat and addressed her niece 
cheerfully, 

"It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, Rhoda. 
Sorry as I am for your mother's annoyance — sick 
servants are such a worry — I cannot help feeling glad 
that you are to be with us a little longer." One and 
all regarded the speaker intently. * ' Oh, yes, your 
cousin is to remain here for the present," continued 
Mrs. Sanquhar, nodding and smiling to the other 
girls. None but girls were present, Mr. Sanquhar 
having breakfasted and left for the City some time be- 
fore. ' * We are to have the charge of Rhoda till all 
fear of infection is over ; as diphtheria is a dreadful 
business, you know, my dear," assuming solemnity, 
— *' a dreadful business. How thankful we should be 
*that you did not go home last week, as you were to 
have done ! You would have run a great risk, indeed 
you would. And so your mother evidently thinks. 
I am sure, poor Sophia, I feel for her ; and she writes 
so kindly and affectionately," referring to her letter; 
**she makes it quite a favour our keeping you on, 
Rhoda. As if we could ever look upon it in that 
light ! So polite your mother always is. Well, you 
must just settle down again comfortably, my dear; 
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and I will write to Lupton, and say how delighted 
we are to be of any use, and that you will be quite 
happy with us for as long as it is convenient that you 
should remain. " With which words the speaker faced 
triumphantly a circle of round eyes all opened to their 
utmost extent. 

Scarcely a person at table but was wondering what 
was the meaning of all this. I am afraid that in 
their secret souls Mrs. Sanquhar's audience, suspi- 
cious of fair words and smiles, were watching to 
detect the springs from whence these flowed, and 
impatient to learn what had been the strange and 
unexpected power which had set these springs in 
motion. 

Rhoda alone was innocently unconscious. 

Disappointed and aggrieved as she felt herself to 
be, with all the unreasonableness of petted youth, 
she was nevertheless relieved of half her perturbation 
by the perception that one person present, and that 
no unimportant member of the household, did not 
resent the morning's ill-tidings. 

It was bad enough to have to hold on to Cleveland 
Square whether she would or not ; but it would have 
been ten times worse to have been compelled to do 
so in the teeth of pervading disapprobation and re- 
luctance. 

There had been no particular pleasure expressed 
when the contents of the telegram had been made 
known on the previous morning ; and indeed Rhoda's 
first feeling in perusing the letter which followed, 
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had been one of apprehension lest she should per- 
ceive a deepening of the shade on her aunt's brow, 
or an intensification of the silence on the part of 
her cousins. 

But here was aunt Charlotte talkative and con- 
gratulatory, nay, positively garrulous on the ill- 
omened subject. Aunt Charlotte looked more like 
the aunt Charlotte of Lupton than she had ever done 
before. Evidently something had mightily pleased 
her. What could it be ? 

Could it concern herself? It must. She could 
not quite believe that her aunt was merely rejoicing, 
as she would have it appear, in the opportunity for 
extending her hospitality. Surely there must be 
something more than this ; something above and 
beyond — or rather behind. 

But although Mrs. Sanquhar continued to preserve 
the same smiling good humour throughout the meal, 
and although it was obvious that the new compla- 
cency was owing to some communication which had 
been received, and which Rhoda could be positive 
related to herself, no more was said. 

On the breaking up of the party, however, Mrs. 
Sanquhar drew her eldest daughter aside. 

'*It is a piece of wonderful luck for us," she 
whispered, after casting her eyes in all directions, 
to make sure that the two were alone. ** Poor Sophia 
Lupton, with all her airs, I really do pity her, for 
she is in a great state of mind ; and I will say she 
does the thing handsomely. And there is no need 
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for Rhoda to know anything ; that is the best of it 
That was really delicate on Sophia's part. It would 
have been awkward to have had Rhoda fancying 
herself a parlour boarder." 

''But what is it, mama? You have not told me 
what it is ? *' 

*'I am going to tell you. They, the Luptons, 
offer us ten pounds a week to keep Rhoda on 
through next month " 

**To board her ! " Bessie's cheek flushed. 

''Pshaw! To board her! Yes, why not? It is 
not called * boarding ' between relations, and it is 
often done. You may be sure your aunt Sophia 
would never have offered it, nor would I have 
accepted it " — with an air of dignity — " if there had 
been anything to demean either of us in the proposal. 
Your aunt Sophia and I know what is right and 
proper, I suppose ? " still somewhat nettled by the 
expression on the countenance before her. 

"Oh, there is nothing to demean aunt Sophia," 
said Bessie. ''She is not accepting money " 

" She is offering it which is the same thing. You 
don't imagine she meant to insult us ? Upon my 
word" — temper rising "upon my word, I did rfot 
expect to be set right by a chit like you. As if I, 
your own mother don't know what's what " 

"May I see the letter ? " 

And when Bessie had read the letter her tone 
changed. The transaction which, when baldly 
announced by an excited and plain-spoken parent. 
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had sounded humiliating and offensive, lost all its 
sting when couched in terms whose gentle wisdom 
no one could dispute. 

"We are obliged to ask this great favour of you," 
wrote Mrs. Lupton, ** but of course we can only do it 
by your permitting us to remove from you and Robert 
any pecuniary burden that Rhoda would become. 
It must be some little trouble to you, I fear, at this 
busy time of year, and with your large family and 
household ; but you will not refuse to allow us to bear 
our own expense. When I hear from you that I have 
not offended by my boldness, I will enclose weekly 
a cheque for ten pounds, as long as you kindly con- 
sent to keep our darling for us." 

*'Ten pounds a week I " ejaculated Bessie, look- 
ing up. 

" It will be a great help," replied her mother 
promptly. **It will come in most handy, I can tell 
you. And of course your aunt Sophia is right — 
Rhoda is a irouhhy and now that we have had her 
three weeks for nothing, we ought not to incur any 
further expense. " 

**For nothing, mama? We have pretty well 
spent her fifty pounds for her. " 

** Nonsense," said Mrs. Sanquhar sharply. 

"She must write for some more, mama." 

"She must do nothing of the kind. Your father 
says he won't have it. He says we ought to have 
been more careful ; and that if Rhoda said she had 
got through that sum in the time she has been here. 
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there would be more said about it than we should 
care to hear." 

''But what is she to do? She has only enough 
left for her journey home." 

"Quite enough too, as she is not going on any 
journey home. Let her keep what she has for current 
expenditure; and later on, when the time for the 
journey comes, she can write for more. But, Bessie, 
whatever happens, mind no waste now" — impres- 
sively — '* mind that, for I am in earnest Rhoda has 
had all the gadding about and sightseeing she needs. 
She must learn to be content without, for a time. 
And, Bessie," after a pause, **I don't see why you 
should not go back into Rhoda's room, now that 
she is to be here for goodness knows how long. 
What if the bed is small.? You and Noony slept 
together in it before Rhoda came. And Rhoda can't 
expect to have everything go on in the princess-like 
style she has been having, now that she is in a 
manner left on our hands. There is no need for 
dessert at dinner either " 

*'Why, there are only biscuits and oranges." 

*• Biscuits and oranges mount up ; and oranges are 
getting out of season too. If we go on with oranges, 
we must begin with strawberries, and we can't 
afford strawberries every day. I don't see why we 
need have anything extra for Rhoda, as she is to be 
one of ourselves now." 

Before night Bessie had been re-installed along 
with her cousin in her old room, and Rhoda had 
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been frankly informed that the family dinners in 
Cleveland Square did not admit of dessert 

One by one she was initiated into the mysteries 
and economies of the household. 

Now Rhoda, with all her arrogance and imperious- 
ness, had a sensible little mind. When a matter was 
fully explained to Rhoda, and she could meet it 
without prejudice or opposition of spirit, she could 
see its salient points as clearly as anybody. 

She had often sympathised from the very bottom 
of her heart with those in trouble at her father's home. 
It was said by those among whom she lived that no 
one could be kinder, once the dormant spirit of kind- 
ness were .fully roused. 

Thus, for instance, Rhoda would storm and rage 
at the neglect or inadvertence of a servant — she was 
intolerant of careless service — but if she could he got 
at by the offender, (not always an easy matter), if she 
could be prevailed on to hearken to apology or 
explanation — more especially if to sickness or sorrow 
the negligence was due, words could hardly express 
her penitence, and atonement would be on the same 
scale. 

No one therefore at Lupton but would have been 
aware that there was nothing to be lost and every- 
thing to be gained by telling Rhoda the truth in the 
present instance. 

Better indeed would it have been had confidence 
been reposed in her from the first ; half knowledge in 
such natures only engenders suspicion and contempt. 
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But now — now when Bessie scarce cared to look 
her cousin in the face, and when even Mrs. Sanquhar, 
whose robust sensibilities were braced for any 
encounter in the battle of life, preferred to slip out of 
her niece's way — now was the time when, least of 
all, need either of them have felt uneasy. 

Rhoda's head and heart were both at work. 

True, nothing was told her of the private un- 
derstanding on which her prolonged stay in Cleve- 
land Square was based. She only knew that she 
was to remain, and that she had been made welcome 
to do so. 

"Yet I am sure they did not want me. They 
wanted me still less than I wanted them," cried 
the poor child to herself, as a few large heavy 
tear-drops rolled one by one over her cheek in 
solitude. ' * No ; I ^«t?z«; they do not want me. It 
was very kind of aunt Charlotte to try to look 
pleased. " 

When all the others came to look pleased also, 
instructed by Bessie with strict injunctions to secrecy, 
Rhoda's poor little heart was still further touched. 

She took Noony into her room that very afternoon, 
and gave her the blue frock that was to have been 
a pair to Bessie's pink one. 

Noony was wild with joy. 

"You see I really can do without it," said Rhoda, 
accepting kisses and thanks. "My others have 
come in from the laundress, and will do very well. 
Aunt Charlotte says she will not be able to take me 
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about as much as she has done, June being such a 
busy month ; so that new frocks would be almost 
wasted while I am here, and I can get what I want 
as soon as I am at home again. I was thinking 
that, perhaps, you would like to have the little 
daisy hat, Bessie?" in rather tremulous accents. 
'*It was meant to go with the pink frock, you 
know. Arid it suited you, don't you remember ? " 

* * You dear I " Bessie's eyes and mouth opened. 
** But," proceeded she doubtfully, *'I don't know if 
— if I really ought, you know. You did like that 
hat, Rhoda. And it seems a shame ; " but Rhoda 
was drawing forth from its silvered folds the prettiest 
little straw hat in the world, crowned by a wreath 
of daisies, and all three devoured the dainty morsel 
with their eyes. 

''Let us see it on," said Rhoda, and in an instant 
had it on her cousin's head. 

"There ! Well, Noony, what do you say?" 

"Oh, that hat would look well on any one," pro- 
nounced Noony, candidly. "Try it on me now," 
holding out her hand. 

But her sister stepped back with a hasty move- 
ment of repulse. Already she looked upon the hat 
as her own. She might demur to accepting it from 
Rhoda, but she was not going to have it tried on by 
Noony. 

I think Rhoda was really happier on this occasion 
than she had been since she came to her uncle's 
house. 
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There had been a tumultuous mingling of sensa- 
tions on her first arrival, a bewilderment, an intoxi- 
cation, anticipations of she knew not what, expec- 
tations destined to be shattered almost as soon as 
formed ; so that confused and perplexed, there had 
been no real gladness. She had never been quite 
certain of how she felt. 

But in the sudden new^ spirit of self-surrender 
which had come to her, in the realisation of many 
things which had before been unsuspected, and 
which so far from affronting, touched and moved 
her heart to infinite softness, Rhoda lasted of a 
purer spring than perhaps she had ever drunk of 
before. 

Also, she perceived a new look in the eyes of the 
other two girls, and a new tone in their voices. 

They were not particularly nice girls ; neither 
Bessie nor Noony could have been called thoughtful, 
refined, unselfish, modest, nor, alas ! could they 
have been pronounced absolutely straightforward 
and sincere. 

It was their way to look out for themselves ; to 
elbow their path through obstacles ; to get what 
they could, and take what was within reach. 
Neither thought about the other, nor cared whether 
the other lost or won in all their petty struggles for 
success. 

Now Rhoda had always fancied, as only children 
are apt to do, that if she had had a sister she would 
have loved her dearly. 
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In occasional fits of self-abnegation Rhoda, hot 
with herself for some flagrant act of self-will, would 
weep out that if she had only had a sister to love, 
she would never have been the naughty girl she 
was. 

She had taken it for granted that her cousins, her 
three older girl cousins at least, would be all in all 
to each other; Bessie and Noony, at all events, 
would be knit together in closest bonds, possibly 
making Louie, the younger, a little jealous and 
envious at times ; but she had never dreamed of the 
1 independence of one another which was the 
pervading atmosphere of her uncle's house. 

Naturally, she thought, Bessie had not enlarged 
on Noony's charms when at Lupton, such reticence 
having been prompted by a spirit of consideration 
for herself. It was a revelation — one of many reve- 
lations which came to the only child during her 
first week in Cleveland Square, to find that she 
might say things to each sister, and that each sister 
would say things to her, which were not for the 
other's ear. 

Wherefore, as we can understand, there had gra- 
dually come to pass a very complete disillusionment 
on the part of our little country cousin as regarded 
the two she had expected to care for most in the 
forbidden household. 

She had come to perceive them as they were, and 
we need say no more. But to behold them both 
looking upon her with eyes of love gave a fresh tug 
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at Rhoda's heart-strings. Half the disenchantment 
of her London visit lay in the fact that with all she 
had done for one and another, nobody really cared 
about her company, her affection, or herself. 

Truth to tell, Rhoda, whose nature was open as 
the day, had innocently exposed herself to this 
hazard. 

She had given, or rather had allowed to be taken 
from her whatever this or that parasite demanded ; 
but she had done so because it was the easiest thing 
to do ; and bent on her own self-gratification and 
enjoyment, she had not feigned, as she certainly 
had not felt any pleasure in perfunctory acts of gen- 
erosity. 

There was nothing perfunctory in the little scene 
above described. 

Conscious of genuine emotions herself, Rhoda 
intuitively divined that the sisters were genuine also. 
Her heart went out to them. There was something 
almost solemn in the way she kissed them. 

As they went away through the doorway, Noony 
with the summer dress upon her arm, Bessie with 
the daisy hat in her hand, the latter, stepping 
behind her sister — she would not for the world that 
Noony should have seen — brushed her hand across 
her eyes. 

An hour or two later she was heard angrily de- 
fending Rhoda from some domestic aspersions. It 
was Mary, the housemaid, who w^as indignant that 
the young lady had not gone home **to her day," 
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and who was vowing that young ladies who couldn't 
keep their rooms proper and tidy — Rhoda's things 
were in all four corners, it must be owned — had no 
right to stop on so long in other folk's houses. 

Mary had never seen Miss Bessie so angry in her 
life as she was at this. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. SANQUHAR S ** BULLETINS. " 

And now began a curious and never-to-be-forgotten 
epoch in Rhoda Lupton's life. 

She was wanted, and yet she was not wanted, 
where she was. Letters about her home and about 
all that went on there were invariably awaited 
eagerly, and listened to attentively. Condolences 
over the state of things at the manor — for the reports 
were not satisfactory — would be offered with a smile 
upon the very face of them. Her aunt in particular 
would be in high good humour after receiving her own 
private bulletin — she called it a ''bulletin," — and it 
would slip out somehow that she had acknowledged 
the ** bulletin " by return of post. 

On the other hand, Rhoda scarcely knew herself 
in the slight part she now played in the household. 
In place of being flattered and deferred to in the 
family circle, as frequently as not her very presence 
was forgotten ! Instead of having her wishes con- 
sulted and her opinions taken about this or that prop- 
osition, she would find herself simply included or 
not, as her aunt thought fit. 
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Often the blood would fly to her cheek, and she 
would bite her lip in secret mortification when her 
claim and Noony's to make one of a party of pleasure 
would be put upon a par, and when it was taken for 
granted that Bessie was on a different level from 
either. 

Noony would urge her own view of the case 
eagerly ; Rhoda would be silent. 

Then Bessie would take up the cudgels on Rhoda's 
behalf, and with rough, well-meaning, tactless energy 
would, in all good faith, say such things that Rhoda, 
more wounded by the defence than by the occasion 
for it, would hastily withdraw from the contest, pro- 
testing with unnecessary vehemence, that now she 
would far rather stay than go. She might have added 
that she had no heart to go. 

* * I don't fancy she really cares about these things, 
you know," Mrs. Sanquhar would say when the 
three, somewhat conscience-stricken, would be left 
looking at each other, after Rhoda had quitted the 
room — discussions of the above nature generally 
ended in Rhoda's quitting the room ; **I really don't 
think she feels equal to much in this hot weather. 
You see she says herself she would rather be left at 
home." 

**She would never have said a word of the kind 
but for Noony's selfishness," cried Rhoda*s champion, 
indignantly. ''I do think you are the most selfish 
girl in the whole creation, Noony. After all Rhoda's 
kindness to you, giving you her own frock, — ^nd all 
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— and that lace scarf yesterday, and the gloves " 

'* — ^And what is the use of them all if I am never 
to wear them ? It is all very fine for you to talk 
about * selfishness ' ; when do you ever give up any- 
thing for Rhoda ? She has given you every bit as 
much as she has given me — and more,- and I never 
hear a word about doing anything for her from 
youf" 

*' Well, I think it is abominable of us both. Mama, 
I do think we ought not to leave Rhoda behind to- 
morrow. You saw how she looked when first the 
river party was spoken of, She has never been up 
the river in her life, and she adores boats and rowing. 
She has her own boat at home, and she can row as 
well as any man. She rows herself about all alone. 
I do think you ought not to let Noony do her out of 
the one thing she really cares about." 

** That's good ! " Noony was not going to stand 
this. '*How many things have you done Rhoda 
out of this one week, I should like to know, that you 
should set mama on to stop me } You know I can't 
go to parties and things " 

'* Neither can I." 

'* You have been going to a whole lot of teas, and 
musics, and flower-shows " 

**Only because mama wished it, and there was no 
one else." 

"Well, well." It was their mother's voice which 
here interposed. ''Well, well, girls; don't quarrel. 
Bessie knows how it is that I am able to take her 
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about just a little more than I had meant to do, and 
Mrs. Stacke has been so kind, and the son so — ahem ! 
— attentive ," 

Bessie's cheeks flamed. 

*'Well, well, nothing may come of it, of course," 
proceeded Mrs. Sanquhar complacently, **but still 
we must not forget that you are growing up, and that 
the young men will begin to come about a house 
once there are girls of seventeen and eighteen in it. 
Bessie will be eighteen in January. There's no harm 
in her going with me to a few afternoon parties " 

** — But why should she go on the river to-morrow ? 
Mrs. Stacke did not ask any of us in particular for 
to-morrow." 

•*She said I was to bring two girls," replied her 
mother. 

**Well, two girls. That's one of us and Rhoda. 
If she had wanted Bessie, she would have said 
Bessie.*' 

'* And if she had wanted Rhoda, she would have 
said Rhoda." And then a happy inspiration came to 
the speaker, in whose bosom maternal desires and 
hopes were at work. '* Do you know," she sudden- 
ly added, "do you know, now that I think of it, I 
really do not believe I could offer to take Rhoda, 
without more of an invitation. I can't treat Rhoda 
as if she were just anybody, — and Mrs. Stacke must 
know that. If she had expected me to bring a visi- 
tor she would have said so, — for she knows we have 
one. So she could not have expected it. That 
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settles the question. Rhoda can go to the next thing 
that offers, but we need not say any more to her 
about the river party." 

Rhoda, however, was saying a good deal to her- 
self about the river party. As Bessie had remarked, 
the mere mention of such an event in prospect had 
sent a thrill of pleasure into her countenance, and 
she had glowed all over with quite a new sensation 
from that which the usual announcements evoked. 

A river party I A long day of brightness and 
beauty, away from the endless crowds, the intermi- 
nable hum and roar, the weary round of the gardens, 
the hot pavements 1 

Rhoda had now been nearly six weeks in Cleve- 
land Square, the past fortnight of which had seemed 
double the length of all that had gone before. She 
had begun to loathe much that had first delighted 
her. 

The impossibility of getting away from mankind ; 
of finding a quiet nook uninfested by human beings ; 
of resting the eye upon a scene in which men and 
women played no part, — all of this was beginning to 
engender in her young mind a passionate longing 
for freedom, which grew daily more intensified. 

She thirsted for the country sights and sounds of 
her youth. She wanted the space, the peace, the re- 
pose, of stretching uplands with a silent, motionless 
landscape beyond. 

Oh, to look anywhere and not see people ! 

It was a curious yearning ; it would have been a 
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less comprehensible one had Rhoda not been what 
she was, and her cousins not what they were. But 
when a child has been used to solitude, the contin- 
ual presence of others, their movements, their com- 
ments, their inquiries, their visible and audible 
existence from which there is no escape, oft-times 
distresses. 

Now Rhoda had scouted the notion of such a pos- 
sibility in the early days of her hankering after 
Cleveland Square. Give her companions, girls of 
her own age — girls to talk to and walk with, to sit 
with and draw with, to ging and play with, to do all 
she had to do with, in short, — and ihat^ she had 
vowed, was all she required. She did not care 
whether they ''suited her," or whether she ** suited 
them ! " She knew what she wanted. 

** Knew what she wanted" — this was the end of 
every argument. 

And now, now that Bessie's company, or Noony's 
company, or even Louie's ( for the younger girls were 
at liberty during an interregnum of schoolroom 
authority), was to be had at all hours, Rhoda found 
that she would have given the world sometimes to 
to get away by herself. 

To get away into the country would have been 
best of all. 

Of course the projected river party could not offer 
the attraction of solitude. But the very name was 
alluring. Rhoda had read about the willowy banks 
of the Thames, about the rushing weirs and shady 
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backwaters, about the little nooks and islets in which 
the kingfishers flitted among the green, and whence 
the water birds led forth their little broods. 

All she had ever listened to about the joys of 
traversing these cool, fresh regions crowded in upon 
her memory as she heard the project unveiled, and 
her hopes and fears were in a moment painted on 
her face. 

Three weeks ago she would have taken it. for 
granted that she was to go. She would to a certainty 
have had her wishes smilingly inquired into, would 
probably have been in a r^easure patroness of the 
party. And now ! 

But it did not occur to Rhoda that the present 
change in her position had anything to do with money 
matters. To do Rhoda justice, she never seriously 
took such a point into consideration. She might say, 
as she had said, in a bitter moment, **I am only 
wanted for that" — but the moment past, she recol- 
lected it no more. She only thought, ** It is very kind 
of uncle Robert and aunt Charlotte to keep me on at 
all ; and of course they cannot go on treating me as 
a visitor, when I am left on their hands as I am now. " 

Which was a stride in thoughtfulness for Rhoda, 
and proved that a cruel discipline wag doing its work 
in one poor little foolish breast. 

Almost immediately that the river scheme was 
started, Rhoda perceived that she was not to be of 
the party. 

Then the old Rhoda rose strong within her. **I 
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must go — oh, I /w«s/go,"&he cned, with a passion 
that almost amounted to despair, and she even con- 
descended to stn^;g^le with Noony for the coveted 
place. 

Her bosom was bursting with indignation and de- 
sire. She had given up so much — so many things ; 
but this, oh, she did wish — she wished so dreadfully 
to go to this. Noony could never wish as she did. 
Noony had often been up the river, and had de- 
scribed it as being rather a " fag," protesting that they 
had all been *' tired to death," and once adding that 
she would ever so much rather have been at a review, 
or driving in the Park. 

Now Rhoda hated reviews, and driving in the 
Park with Mrs. Sanquhar had become more than 
monotonous. Cheerfully would she surrender all 
such delights to her cousin in future, if only Noony 
would forego this one water party. 

And Noony would not do it. 

We know how the matter ended ; mother and 
daughters set gayly forth, and luckless Cinderella 
was left at home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SUMMER EVENINGS AND BARREL-ORGANS. 

Cinderella, moreover, had no such enchanting ex- 
perience as befell the heroine of the fairy tale. 

Rhoda merely took the usual dull walk, with an 
unusually dull companion. Louie was by nature a 
prattler, prone to chat away merrily enough, as long 
as she was unmolested and unsilenced ; but on the 
present occasion the child was out of spirits, and 
complained of languor and headache. Rhoda's own 
limbs dragged after her wearily. 

The two sat down together on a bench, and 
watched children and nurses pass by, with drowsy 
eves. 

" How hot it is ! " exclaimed the younger girl, 
peevishly. ** Isn't it hot, Rhoda?" 

Rhoda shivered. ''Hot? I don't know — I don't 
think I am hot. I think I am rather cold. I don't 
want the sun to go in." 

Then presently it was, **0h, Louie, it is time to 
go home, and I am so tired I don't know how I am 
ever to get home." 
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When the gay pleasure-seekers returned late in the 
lustrous summer night, surfeited with frolic and feast- 
ing, it was to find two little wakeful flushed faces 
tossing restlessly from side to side upon two feverish 
pillows, and in the morning, when a doctor had been 
summoned in haste, he pronounced that Rhoda and 
Louie had caught the complaint which was prevalent 
in and about Cleveland Square, and whose provoking 
appearance had been the theme of every matron in 
the neighbourhood during the past week. 

Measles is not a very serious matter when taken 
in hand promptly, and there was no want of either 
doctoring or nursing in Rhoda's case. 

In a few days Bessie had also sickened, and the 
upper rooms were given up to the invalids, Noony 
and the children being sent away as soon as pro- 
nounced free of risk. Noony, it was surmised, had 
had the complaint mildly some j'^ears before ; and 
the little ones had not been exposed to the present 
infection. 

The immediate period which followed was not, on 
the whole, Rhoda's worst in Cleveland Square. She 
was alone, for Bessie had been removed to the upper 
bedroom on her sister's departure ; so she could lie 
still and doze, and look out of the windows, and be 
grateful for little attentions on the part of the nurse ; 
and altogether she felt better, or at least more com- 
fortable, after the first few feverish, miserable days 
had gone by, and convalescence set in, than she had 
done for some time past 
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She liked the nurse — Mrs. Sanquhar had instantly 
sent for a nurse, and made much of doing so to Lup- 
ton, — and the nurse was more with her than with 
the other two upstairs. 

Nurse Waters affirmed that she was most needed 
by this patient. That also was duly reported to 
Rhoda's parents. 

Nurse Waters said the little lady required nourishing 
food — chicken, wine, fruit, all sorts of good things, 
which had to be specially ordered in. Mrs. Sanquhar 
detailed it all. 

Bessie and Louie merely had the legs of Rhoda's 
chickens, and the ends of her bottles of wine and 
bunches of grapes ; so that all they got had no need 
to be mentioned in the house-books. 

Rhoda's parents were only too ready to do every- 
thing ; too solicitous to be told of every whim and 
fancy on the part of their precious child. How 
thankful they were that it was only measles of which 
she had sickened ! It might so easily have been that 
terrible diphtheria, whose scourge was only now 
beginning to lessen in their vicinity, and to which 
Rhoda would almost certainly have fallen a victim 
had she been at Lupton. Charlotte must let her 
know, Sophia wrote, everything — every item that was 
paid for Rhoda — the doctor's and nurse's fee, the new 
furniture which the rooms would require, (simple 
soul ! ) and if her sister would kindly accept, etc. 
etc. 

**She will pay for the sea-side trip also, I doubt 
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not," observed the shrewd recipient of all this. 
** Really, it was Providential that it should have 
happened sq. Fancy if the girls had taken it, and 
not Rhoda ! " 

Rhoda was almost in as high favour as she had 
been at the commencement of her visit 

But Rhoda was now beginning to see. 

In the long drowsy July afternoons, when she lay 
on her little couch in the shadiest part of the room, 
while the flies buzzed up and down the panes, and 
the hum of ceaseless sounds filled the outer air, 
Rhoda had time to think, and she thought as she had 
never done before at any time of her glad young life.. 
She had never been much of a reader, and reading 
now made her eyes and her head ache. At times, 
indeed, her busy mind — for Rhoda had always pos- 
sessed an active, ingenious mind — would invent 
occupation of some light nature which should pass 
the time, and bring her on from breakfast to lunch- 
eon ; the nurse also would suggest this or that easy 
employment ; but as the day wore on, and Nurse 
Waters would presently withdraw for her afternoon 
nap, recommending her patient to indulge in the same, 
Rhoda would lay aside paper and scissors, or what- 
ever had employed her fingers, and, letting her arms 
fall by her side, with wide-open eyes fixed upon 
vacancy, would lie quite still, thinking, thinking. 

There is a beautiful picture by one of our greatest 
modern artists, which represents the awakening of 
the soul within a young girl just entering upon woman- 
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hood. I know of no picture which more powerfully 
tells its own story. The gathering of deep thought 
upon the girlish brow, the solemnity of the clear 
eyes, tell more vividly than words of the strange new 
emotions which are at work within. There is a world 
of holy innocence and aspiration in those pure orbs, 
whose gaze is turned on things unseen. 

Rhoda Lupton's face wore something of that ex- 
pression at the time I speak of. 

During the past weeks Rhoda had been under- 
going many and strange alternations of feeling. We 
partly know what these were, and thus we may be 
able to shape for ourselves some of the memories and 
musings now opened up by hours of solitude and 
thought. 

Accordingly, when five o'clock struck, and the 
cheerful attendant would return, tea-tray in hand, and 
possibly bringing letters and news with the tea-tray, 
she would wonder to herself whether the eagerness 
betrayed by the patient to see and hear could possibly 
proceed from previous ** moping, "or whether it was 
only weakness which made Rhoda's eyes red } 

*' I do wonder now if she has been crying," — Mrs. 
Waters would study out the question, — ''*she ain't 
got nothing to cry for; but maybe she's lonely. 
When folks is a bit weakened they will cry at nothing 
so much as being lonesome." 

** When would you like cousins down ? " demanded 
she suddenly one day. '* There ain't no reason why 
you shouldn't have a little more comp'ny than you 
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have, though I don't hold with gangs of people. But 
one at a time could come/' 

She was a little puzzled by Rhoda's putting aside 
the proposal, or rather postponing the proposed visit 
"She would wait till next day," the patient said. 
**For that day she had enough to think about, with 
her letters to read and her parcels to open." 

She sent Bessie and Louie their full share of the 
Lupton fruits and flowers, however, — almost more 
than their share, Nurse Waters thought, — and one 
day the latter went so far as to remonstrate with 
Rhoda for her lavishness. Rhoda had kept none, or 
next to none, for herself. What did not go to the 
upstairs bedroom went to Mary the housemaid, 
whose little nephew was also ill of the measles, and 
who had rescued a half-withered posy, which had 
been turned out of the sick-room and caught up 
by Mary as a treasure. The fate of the posy had 
come to Rhoda's ears ; and thenceforth, though no 
one knew it except her two attendants, the little boy 
had regularly the share of good things which had 
formerly been retained by Rhoda for herself. 

The nurse did not like this, and threatened to tell. 
Rhoda begged with brimming eyes to be let alone. 
Nurse Waters began to think Rhoda a very nice young 
lady indeed. 

Rhoda saw nothing of her aunt at this period ; for 
although Mrs. Sanquhar could not entertain in an 
infected house, and neither was she a welcome visitor 
elsewhere, she had no intention of running any risk 
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on her own account Measles at her age, she argued, 
would be worse than measles at the respective ages 
of Bessie, and Louie, and Rhoda. She would not 
leave the house ; she would stay and see that all 
was properly done for the girls, — but go herself to 
their rooms she would not, and did not. 

'*If it had been my mother!" whispered poor, 
weary, little Rhoda to herself one long long summer 
evening, when the daylight seemed as if it never 
would fade, and the barrel-organs in the square be- 
low as though they never would cease playing. 

There was in particular one piano-organ whose 
trilling horrors, ending in shrillness unbearable, she 
had learned to dread more than all the rest One 
day when Rhoda was suffering from headache, and 
driven almost wild by a succession of these pests, the 
nurse suggested that she should ask to have the latest 
arrival sent away, and herself took down the message. 

She returned with a pursed lip. Mrs. Sanquhar 
had dismissed the appeal with brusque decision. It 
was nonsense ; she could not do such a thing ; she 
would have all the other organ-grinders in the place 
down upon her if she did. Rhoda must learn not to 
be ** faddy"; she could not expect to have everything 
outside as well as inside at her disposal. 

In her indignation at the rebuff Nurse Waters forgot 
to be wise, and a good deal of the above transpired. 
Then Nurse Waters was in her turn surprised. She 
had expected to be joined in her animadversions, 
which were not more restrained than those of her 
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class usually are, and thus to have been able to let 
out a little spite against the mistress of the house on 
her own account Mrs. Sanquhar was not popular 
among underlings. 

But all that Rhoda did, was to sit for a time per- 
fectly silent, with a little flush on either cheek. 

**I should think you want your own mother pretty 
badly, poor lamb," astutely suggested the sympa- 
thiser. 

Still Rhoda made no reply ; she was not to be drawn 
into either comparison or comment. In her heart the 
young girl was saying, *' Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us." She could 
no longer be blind to the fact that she had been and 
was being trespassed against. 

And oh ! how Rhoda longed for Lupton now ! 
Now that the roses were dropping in the rosery and 
the honeysuckles trailing over the wall ; now that the 
nightingale's song had ceased, and the cuckoo's note 
had vanished, and the land-rails hoarse croak was 
nightly heard in the ripening cornfields ; now that 
the hay carts were to be seen on every side of the 
milky, gray-green, July landscape. If she had sighed 
for Lupton a month ago, her heart now ached and 
sickened for her home. 

Why, oh why might she not return at last ? 

Rhoda did not know — and it was long before she 
knew — that her very weakness and weariness were 
turned against her at this period. 

Not that her aunt intended to deceive, still less to 
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utter a deliberate falsehood ; but it was easy to per- 
suade herself and all concerned that Rhoda was unfit 
to be moved ; was better kept quite still ; was in good 
hands, and ought not to suffer any sort of change. 

Rhoda's own yearnings were, according to her aunt 
Charlotte, very natural. ''The dear girl does so 
long to see you," wrote the glib pen at work in the 
room below Rhoda's, **that if it were in the least 
Tvise or prudent, I would ask you, my dear Sophia, to 
come to her. But there would be so much risk " — , 
and the risk would be dwelt upon and magnified, till 
Rhoda's poor mother, who was nearly beside herself 
'twixt one thing and another, would feel she was the 
most selfish creature in existence, and wonder how 
she could really dream of sacrificing her child to her 
own blind affection. 

If only Rhoda did not write so — so tenderly. 

Those tender little phrases and epithets nearly 
broke through the poor fond parents' resolution scores 
of times. 

*' By George ! if they aren't good to her," the old 
squire would exclaim, with a threatening tremulous- 
ness that meant volumes ; *'by George ! if Rhoda is 
not happy with them ! " 

But Mrs. Lupton would point out that Rhoda never 
exactly said she was not happy, and that it was a 
little hard on their darling that they should surmise 
she was not so, simply because her letters were duti- 
ful and affectionate. 

At this her auditor would grunt, look out of the 
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window, look at her, and grunt again. He knew 
what he meant, and so did she. 

Rhoda in trouble was always Rhoda subdued and 
soft. Rhoda on the top of the wave was Rhoda 
pert, clamorous, dictatorial. 

It was tolerably plain that their little girl was not 
in the latter mood when there came from her those 
loving little billets which were treasured in Mrs. 
Lupton's faded work-bag, and brought out one by 
one to be pondered over anew, whenever the old 
squire s back was turned. 

She could not make them out, poor soul. They 
breathed a spirit of gentleness and submissiveness 
with which she was unacquainted. Here and there, 
there was a suspicious blot. What could that blot 
mean ? Surely, surely not a tear ? Ah ! had she 
but seen the writer ! 

'* I believe, on my solemn word, that child do 
mope," Nurse Waters said to herself more than once 
at this time. 

Still, no one took any outward notice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A WELCOME VISITOR. 

''Gracious! They've gone and taken the whoop- 
ing-cough next ! " 

**What?" cried Rhoda, starting bolt upr^bt, for 
the announcement came from her nurse, and was de- 
livered in a high key indicative of wrathfal perplexity. 

*'Them two upstairs," explained Mrs. Waters ; 
"both of them. I thought it was a queer sound they 
made, but measles-coug^h and whooping-cough is 
much the same, and I didn't see how they could 
have taken it. Well, one thing I know, they don't 
neither of them come into this room. I ain't going 
to have no whooping-cough here. It's a mercy they 
hadn't set foot within this door, as they might have 
done, only for your being so weak and peevish like ; 
and \o think they were actually coming in to their 
tea this very day I What would your pa and ma 
have said ? Now, Miss Rhoda, just you tett them 
that whatever's said about it, Norse Waters will 
stand firm, no whooping^-coagh is Xo come n^^xyou. 
Just you keep quiet, and go on as well as you're 
doing, and " 
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** Keep quiet ! " It seemed to Rhoda that she had 
been doing nothing but keeping quiet ever since that 
first miserable night when the four walls of the little 
chamber went spinning round before her eyes. 
** Keep quiet ! Oh, am 1 always to be keeping quiet ? 
Am I never to get away from this room — from this 
place ? Keep quiet ? Oh ! " 

Rhoda was beginning to get better; that **0h I" 
was the first symptom of renewed life and vigour. 

** If I could get you downstairs," murmured the 
nurse doubtfully. 

But Rhoda's aunt would not hear of any *' down- 
stairs " movement Her drawing-room could not be 
shut up for a sick child, and she had no other room to 
give. This was certainly not Mrs. Sanquhar's fault, 
but it was as certainly Rhoda's misfortune. Had she 
been at Lupton a dozen apartments would have 
been at her disposal. 

Now she had perforce to continue her prison 
routine, though each day saw it become less needed 
and more wearisome. 

One day, however, there occurred an incident ; 
there came a tap at the bedroom door. 

A tap ? This Was something so unusual, so alto- 
gether unexpected, that Rhoda, who was lolling list- 
lessly back in her easy chair, started forward, and 
crying ''Come in," for she was alone, looked eagerly 
round. 

It was not like Mary the housemaid to have scaled 
that long ascent for a trifle. Mary was artful where 
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stairs were concerned. If she had a parcel or a letter 
for the occupants of the fourth story, she would wait 
till a tray had to be taken up, or till she should mount to 
her own tiny attic, higher still, at the end of the day. 

Jane, whose duties did not lie beyond the verge of 
the drawing-room landing, would aver that Mary was 
a lazy thing, and that for her part she did not mind 
the stairs a bit ; no not if she had to run up and down 
fifty times of an afternoon ; but Jane did not offer to 
run in Mary's stead. 

So that Rhoda had learned not to expect any break 
in the monotonous hours between one meal and 
another, and accordingly the present tap made her 
heart jump and her lips part 

The door opened stealthily. 

It was her cousin Bert, who with red cheeks and 
cautious steps was sidling himself edgeways into the 
room, through the narrow opening he had made. 

" Bert ! '* cried Rhoda, with a shout ; she had never 
thought to be so glad to see that round face. ** Oh, 
Bert," springing to her feet, and upsetting divers 
small articles as she did so, * * I am so g'lad to see you. 
How did you get here ? Who sent you } When did 
you come home.? Have the holidays begun ? What 
made you think of me .? " 

*'Well, you see — I say, she isn't here, is she?" 
peering to right and left. 

'* Nurse.? Oh no ; she goes to her own room all 
the afternoon. She is asleep and snoring," cried 
Rhoda, gleefully. '* Oh, Bert, you good boy to come 
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and see me. No one ever comes to see me, and it 
is so lonely — I can't tell you how lonely it is. And 
oh, I am so tired of doing nothing, Bert, and of being 
told to * keep quiet,' and all the rest of it. Did you 
ever have to do nothing, and * keep quiet ' day 
after day, and week after week, Bert ? " 

"Rather not! It must be beastly. But I say, 
Rhoda," — Bert. had now come into the room, and 
seated himself — '*I say," — looking at the pale face 
in front of him with a certain undefined sense of awe, 
— *' I say, have you been ill? I didn't know measles 
was such a beastly thing. Lots of our chaps had it 
at school last year, and they said it was rather 
jolly. But you — you — somehow you don't look 
very fit, do you ? " and again he took a shy, furtive 
glance. 

*'0h, I am very fit," said Rhoda, laughing. She 
had grown accustomed to her white little face in the 
mirror. *'It is only that lam rather old to take 
measles, nurse says, and she thinks I may not have 
been very strong just before I caught it. It was so 
hot, you know. And I used to feel tired sometimes, 
I remember." 

** Don't you go and take whooping-cough, Rhoda." 

''Oh no." 

**That would spoil all the fun." 

''Fun.?" 

"There is some fun afoot" — mysteriously. 

"Is there? Forme.?" 

Bert nodded. 

II 
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'* Is there really ? Oh, do say what ; do. I have 
almost forgotten what fun is like, and I want some 
so dreadfully — so dreadfully. Be quick ; do be quick. 
What fun ? " 

** But supposing I was not to tell ? " 

**0h, not to tell ! Oh, dear! Are you sure you 
were not to tell ? But why did you say anything 
about it if it was only to tantalise me ? Not to 
tell ! " 

**I only said 'supposing ' I was not to tell." 

** Oh — oh — oh/' joyous excitement returning. 
**0h, I see. You are at your old tricks, Master Bert; 
you are teasing me. Well, I don't mind. I like to 
be teased. I know you will tell me some time ; and 
it was good of you to come and see me." 

**0h bother; now I have got to tell, when you 
take that tone. There was nothing 'good* about it," 
said Bert, gruffly. '*I wanted to come up, so I just 
watched my opportunity. I knew if any one had 
caught wind of it I should have been stopped, and I 
wasn't going to be stopped ; and now that they have 
kept it from you about going to the sea " 

''Going to the sea ! " Rhoda's eyes blazed. Once 
more she sprang to her feet. 

"That's the idea," said Bert, nodding at her. 
"You, and me, and all the rest of us, except the two 
upstairs. We can't have them at any price. But we 
are to catch up the small fry somewhere or other, and 
all go off to Ilfracombe " 

" To Ilfracombe ! " 
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''There's some reason or other why it's to be 
Ilfracombe, but I could not bother to hear what." 

* * But when are we to go ? " 

*' The day after to-morrow — no, the day after that. 
This is Tuesday, we are to go on Friday. " 

** Is it settled — quite, quite settled?" 

*'You may take your Sam it's settled when my 
mater makes up her mind. But it's not supposed to 
be settled, you know — not till we hear from Lupton. 
She has written to Lupton " 

''And never told me !" exclaimed Rhoda, in sur- 
prise. "But why? When I should have been so 
glad — so delighted " . 

"You would? If she had known that you would 
have been told fast enough. The truth is — well, 
Rhoda, I'll just tell you the whole truth. I said you 
would be delighted — I told her so. I knew how you 
used to talk about the sea when we went out walking 
together, you know," — (he had never forgotten that 
he and Rhoda had gone out walking together, and that 
Rhoda had not told him beforehand to brush his coat, 
and stick his hat further on his forehead, and hide his 
hands, as his sisters were wont to do) ; — "but she 
did not seem to think I knew anything — no o;ie ever 
does think I know anything in this house ; and all I 
could get out of her was that naturally you were set 
on going home, but that Lupton would be the very 
worst place in the world for you. The drains are 
being done there, and all sorts of rot is going on ; and 
so she" — (Bert always referred to his mother as 
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"she" — "has written to say that a nice seaside 
change, (that's her way of putting it), with all your 
bright young cousins, (that's her again), would bring 
back the roses to your cheeks, (recognise the style ?) 
in no time." 

** Why, of course. But how odd of aunt Charlotte 
not to know I should like to go? Oh dear," cried 
Rhoda, imagination flying off on the wings of the 
wind in the new direction, " Oh dear, what could be 
more delightful.^ Oh, the sea — the sea! Why, I 
don't mind a bit about going home, Bert," (ah, fickle 
Rhoda ! ) ** I mean that I can quite well wait to go 
home ; and though I do want to see dear papa 
and mama again, still this is such a chance ; and I 
know they will allow me to go — they took me once 
themselves ; but it did not suit mama, and they said 
then I must go with Praidfoot if I went again." 

" Praidfoot ! Much fun you would have had v/ith 
Praidfoot ! " 

** Yes, I know." Rhoda sighed with pleasure. 
Bert had to tell her over and over again all that he 
had heard and all that he imagined and foresaw. 

Then a happy idea seized her. She would herself 
write and second her aunt's suggestion. A word 
from her would carry the day if there should be any 
wavering or indecision on the part of her parents ; 
and as her companion and instructor warmly ap- 
plauded, undertaking for maternal approval, and con- 
donation of his own tale-bearing in consideration of 
its happy result, the little eager note, which he finally 
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took away with him to post, was scribbled on the 
spot. Rhoda's pale cheeks were flushed pink ere it 
was done. Once more fancy left no room for any 
but the brightest tints upon the canvas of the future. 

"I say, I had nearly forgotten," said Bert, as he 
rose to go at last. His hand was in his trousers 
pockets, and, as he spoke, he fumbled awkwardly 
with something inside them. 

" Forgotten what? " said Rhoda. 

*'Only this. A — a — a stupid sort of thing I have 
here. I got it for you. It's awful rot ; but I thought 
it might amuse you. Don't have it if you don't like 
it — ; " Rhoda had taken hold of the parcel by this 
time. * * I daresay it will only bother you, " continued 
he, turning his head away and breathing hard. 

It was a most beautiful little microscope. He had 
traded off every possession he had in the world to 
obtain it from another boy at school, and he had had 
it in his trousers pocket for a week, not knowing 
how to get it to his cousin. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* THEY ARE LUPTONS AND I AM A LUPTON." 

"And now I am going to be very happy at lastl 
Oh me, I shall be really, really happy at last," whis- 
pered Rhoda Lupton to herself, as, all smiles, in spite 
of weariness or fatigue, she drove along the sea-front 
at Ilfracombe by her aunt's side, with Bert on the 
box, arid baggage piled up on every available inch 
within and without the station fly. 

Consent had been obtained from Lupton, and not 
a day had been lost in carrying out the scheme 
detailed in the last chapter. 

Rhoda, wild with delight at escaping from her cage, 
from the sultry heat of the town, even from the mo- 
notonous cheerfulness of her excellent nurse, bore the 
long journey with unflagging good-humour ; and her 
aunt, pleased with her for the part she had played in 
the affair, and touched for the moment by the wan- 
ness of the thin little face, was kind and considerate 
after her own fashion. 

The children had been sent on beforehand, and 
were awaiting the party in the lodgings which had 
been secured for them. 
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It was a little disappointment to Rhoda to find that 
these did not face the sea. She had had visions of 
waking early, of lying on her bed morning by morn- 
ing beholding a glorious reach of blue ocean dotted 
with sails and sea-birds ; she had dreamed of night 
watchings from her open window when the full moon 
should be up and spreading silver sheets below; — 
of course she would have a room to herself, and of 
course it would face the shore. 

But the fly turned up a side street. 

**0h, we are going away from the sea!'* cried 
Rhoda. 

"Only a single street away," replied her aunt 
briskly. "We never do have lodgings quite upon 
the sea, Rhoda. We think the glare so fatiguing to 
the eyes. And besides, lodgings on the sea-front are 
exactly double the price." 

Rhoda said no more. 

The fly drew up about the middle of a little steep 
street, obviously given up to letting in " apartments," 
and from a top window shouts of " Here they are I " 
were followed by a tumultuous rush from the door- 
way. The next that Rhoda knew was that she was 
lying on a little narrow ledge of prickly horsehair, 
which she almost slipped off in trying to turn round. 

" Where am I ? What ?— What ?— Where ? " 

She had fainted away, and they had carried her 
into the little parlour. 

Then her aunt came bustling forward. " No talk- 
ing, dear Rhoda. You are a little overdone with 
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your journey, and not very strong yet. We shall 
just put you to bed, and bring you some tea directly. 
You are to have a nice little room with Noony." 

'* With Noony ! " What castles in the air vanished 
at the words no one ever knew. 

**So now, if you can walk upstairs," proceeded 
Mrs. Sanquhar, not unkindly, '*take my arm. No, 
Bert's. Noony will show you where to go. And 
Noony, help Rhoda to undress. You can lend her 
things till hers are unpacked. There, that's right. 
Oh, children, do be quiet for a moment. Yes, Bert 
will go out with you after tea — what? Does the 
cabman still want more ? Oh, that is perfectly pre- 
posterous. I must go and speak to him myself," 
retreating for the contest. 

''Now, Rhoda," said Bert. Somehow Rhoda had 
learned to look on Bert as her best friend by this 
time. True, he was homely, he w^as awkward, and 
he was apt to be by turns sulky and rebellious under 
the treatment he met with at the hands of the rest of 
the family. But Rhoda had made a discovery. The 
boy was the best of the bunch. The coarseness, the 
commonness, which pervaded the household, touched 
him only on the surface. Within, his heart was 
warm and his feelings quick. In another atmosphere 
he would have been another creature. 

Wherefore, when she found her cousin by her 
side, and his red, serious face looking anxiously into 
hers, as he said, ''Now, Rhoda," while a hand and 
arm were extended to guide her steps, Rhoda clung 
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quite naturally to the support which was offered in 
all good faith, and at which the younger boys and 
Noony were tittering. 

**Hold your row!" With an angry blush Bert 
faced round upon the ill-mannered crew. But, 
although desperately inclined to drop the invalid's 
hand on the spot, he did not do it. He too was 
beginning to think of himself as Rhoda's only friend. 

** There is no sofa to faint upon here, Rhoda," 
cried Noony, flitting up into the bare little apartment 
before them. '* There are only two chairs, as you 
see. But this is the best room in the house, and 
mama said you and I were to have it. Aren't we 
lucky ? The bed is rather broken in the middle, but 
we sha'n't feel it after a few nights. Now, Bert, go 
and get up the luggage, and let us unpack. Rhoda 
is all right now, don't you see ? You need not stand 
there any longer gaping at her." 

"Hold your row," again muttered he. 

Then suddenly he added, 'Til tell you what I'll 
do. I'll take those noisy little beasts out ; and at least 
that will keep the house quiet. And I'll tell Mary to 
send up some tea straight away," and he was turn- 
ing to go — Rhoda had sat down on a seat ; ** I say, 
Rhoda,"— no, he would not mind Noony, — '*I say, 
Rhoda, keep up heart, you know. It will be all 
ri^ht after a bit," and in a moment the kindly, wist- 
ful face was gone. 

Rhoda scarcely heard Noony's noisy peal of 
laughter after this. 
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Can we not all fancy for ourselves what life in the 
Sanquhar family in seaside lodgings would amount 
to? 

The absence of all restraint, of any motive for 
order, of the least desire for comfort ? The scrimp- 
ing of meals, the disregard of furniture, the negli- 
gence of hours ? It seemed to Rhoda that every one 
went in or went out, rose up or went to bed, as 
suited themselves. The children had no surveillancey 
the boys owned no authority. There was but one 
sitting-room for all, but one common resting-place. 
Presently this room got encumbered with sea-shore 
pickings. Sea animals were to be found in glasses 
of salt water ; shells strewed the mantelpiece, and 
fell over, and got broken and trampled under foot 
upon the floor. Everything, in short, was disorderly, 
slovenly, and miserable, inside the house. 

Without, indeed, all was gorgeous and gay. The 
summer sun blazed overhead, and the blue waves 
danced beneath its rays. 

But when Rhoda would fain have escaped across 
the heathery cliffs where were no showmen, nor 
jugglers, no bands and promenaders, she found she 
could not walk so far, and she could only drive once 
a day. 

She longed to bathe, to bathe in the deep shady 
coves whither the other girls resorted, — but bathing 
was forbidden in her present state of convalescence ; 
and in truth, she often did not like to own how weak 
she still felt, for fear she should be forbidden to sit 
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hour after hour by the water's edge, her one real 
pleasure. 

Even boating had been a disappointment. After 
one trial, which made her head ache, and brought 
on a sensation of nausea that did not exactly amount 
to sea-sickness, but lasted longer and made her al- 
most more miserable, Rhoda did not care to set foot 
in a wobbling sea boat again. 

In ten days' time she had had enough of Ilfra- 
combe. 

And, strange to say, deliverance was at hand. 

One day my youthful heroine, dragging herself 
wearily up the steps of the lodgings, camp-stool and 
sketch-book in hand — for she had been trying to 
sketch — was astonished to see standing at the win- 
dow of the sitting-room an unfamiliar figure. 

Who could this be ? 

The Sanquhars had no acquaintances in the place, 
neither had she ; yet the lady, for it was a lady, upon 
catching her eye, turned, and, obviously with refer- 
ence to her, addressed some one within ; then turned 
and looked at Rhoda again. Moreover, there was a 
certain amount of interest and curiosity in the 
glance. 

Had it not been for these, Rhoda would have gone 
straight past the door to her own room ; as it was, 
she opened the parlour door. 

**Yes, I said it was you, I knew it must be you," 
the visitor, a young and elegant-looking woman, 
stepped across the room and held out her hand. 
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** You are Rhoda Lupton, aren't you ? I thought so. 
We are Luptons too. This is my sister," indicating 
a* counterpart of her fair self, who had risen on 
Rhoda's entrance, and was now awaiting her turn. 
** We are the George Luptons. Have you heard of 
us ? I am Violet " 

**0h, the George Luptons? Oh yes," said Rhoda^ 
her brow illuminating. "Oh, I have often heard of 

you. I — we ," then she paused, not knowing 

precisely how to proceed. 

The George Luptons were a branch of the family 
who were held by the rest in considerable awe. 
They were the smart Luptons ; the go-ahead Lup- 
tons ; the Luptons whose names appeared in news- 
papers and gazettes, who visited foreign capitals, 
who knew noteworthy people ; who were, in short, 
the Luptons to whom any one bearing the name was 
instantly supposed to be related. 

Rhoda had only heard of these relations hitherto. 
She had not supposed she should ever meet them, or 
that if she did, they would take the slightest notice 
of her. 

**They are too fine for us," her father was wont to 
affirm ; '' too fashionable and all that sort of thing, 
for the old place. They don't care to come to Lup- 
ton," — if it had been suggested that an invitation 
should be sent. '*What could they do with them- 
selves here? We have nothing to amuse people like 
fhem. You can't send people who have been about 
the world, as George and his family have been, out 
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for a ride or a drive to nowhere, or expect them to 
care for a walk over the fields. You can't invite a 
few old neighbours to meet those sort of people at 
dinner. George can talk a dozen different languages, 
they tell me. Who could he talk them to down here, 
except the parson ? and I don't know that he'd care 
to meet the parson. I don't know what his own creed 
may be — or whether he has any at all. A man who 
has spent his life in all sorts of queer places may have 
picked up all sorts of stray creeds. And he has sons 
and daughters too, — dashing young sparks, the sons ; 
and the girls regular town-bred, fashionable misses. 
Rhoda would not know what to do with them. 
Rhoda would be miserable with them." 

The latter supposition had been unanswerable ; 
and whether or not the cousins, thus diagnosed, 
would or would not have hailed an overture on 
behalf of the elder branch of the family, could not 
be known, since none was forthcoming. 

Here they were, however, in the little, vulgar, gaudy 
parlour of the lodging-house into which Fortune had 
betrayed the heiress of Lupton ; and sooth to say, 
their presence in such a place and at such a moment 
was more of an astonishment than a pleasure. 

How neat and trim they looked ! How pretty and 
graceful I How — alas ! — how terribly out of keep- 
ing with everything else on which the eye could 
rest I 

It might have comforted Rhoda's heart, stricken 
with a sense of this, had she known that the same 
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thought as regarded herself was uppermost in the 
hearts of her visitors. 

**Pale, and thin, and all eyes — but with quite a 
good air and all that," they reported afterwards. 
* * Didn't look the least in place in a horrid, poky, little 
back street The Sanquhars were awful. They came 
swarming in before we could get away ; but we had 
Rhoda to ourselves for the first half-an-hour, and got 
on with her capitally." Then followed some cogita- 
ting and conferences which need not here be gone 
into. 

. Meantime Rhoda was saying to herself, ' * How kind, 
how delightful they were, and oh, how different from 
poor Bessie, or Noony ! Such pleasant voices ! Such 
nice little ways of saying things I Not in the least 
proud or contemptuous, as papa said they would be. 
To think of their finding me out, and coming all this 
way from their hotel to hunt me up ! And I know 
they thought this was a shabby part of the town to 
live in. They asked if we did not find this street 
rather out of the way. Out of the way ? Of course 
it is. *Out of everything else too. Just the kind 
of thing aunt Charlotte always does — but I should not 
speak against aunt Charlotte — only poor aunt Char- 
lotte is wearing. But these relations of mine," and 
Rhoda's eyes sparkled with a sense of possession, 
*' they are Luptons, and I am a Lupton," she drew 
up her chin. "How different they are! Now I 
wonder — I wonder what they meant by that," and 
here she fell a musing. 
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"That" referred to a hint which had been thrown 
out by the young ladies prior to their departure. 

The very same evening brought their father to the 
lodging-house. 

If Rhoda had been charmed with her first visitors, 
she was taken by storm, captivated, subjugated by 
the one who now appeared. 

Captain George Lupton, R. N., had an ideal sailor 
bearing. His sunburnt face and blue eyes alike shone 
with good humour, while the frankness of his accents 
could not have been improved upon had he spoken 
in all the languages with whose knowledge he was 
accredited, at once. 

He had come straight off to see Henry Lupton's 
little girl, he said. He had no idea he was to find 
such a tall young lady (with a gallant bow). He 
hoped Rhoda had heard of her old cousin George.^ 

** Your father and I were great friends in the old 
days," proceeded the bluff, friendly voice. ** Great 
friends, and great enemies ; fought and quarrelled, 
as boys will ; liked each other all the better. But 
Hal went to the university, and I to sea ; and he 
came in for a good estate, and I knocked about the 
world. We haven't met for twenty years. Both 
married since. Hal didn't marry for years after I 
did, though ; I had had half-a-dozen children before 
you came into the world, little lady. What's your 
name ? Rhoda? And so you have been ill, Rhoda .'* 
Measles, or mumps, hey ? Getting round again, are 
you ? " 
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** You don't look much to boast of yet," taking a 
glance or two from under bushy eyebrows. ** Eh ? 
I beg your pardon, madam," starting round, as he 
was addressed by Rhoda's aunt, who had sat some- 
what impatiently by. *'Eh? Oh, of course. The 
weather has been infernally — ahem — abominably 
hot. And sea breezes are the thing for pale cheeks, 
no doubt," taking another glance. Then suddenly, 
"I say, little girl, how would you like a run with us 
in the yacht? The yacht will be here in a day or 
two, as I daresay the girls told you. As soon as ever 
she comes, we are off for Scotland. Hey? What 
d'ye say? The Mull of Cantyre and the Point of 
Ardnamurchan ? We'll fizz round them fast enough ; 
and all the rest will be smooth sailing. Will you 
come ? " 

Rhoda's feet slipped to the ground. She stood up, 
staring. 

'*Are — are you in earnest, cousin George?" 

' * In earnest ? Good Lord, yes. Never was more 
so. Ask your pardon, madam," wheeling round 
again to the elder lady, for Mrs. Sanquhar alone was 
present. "We sha'n't carry her off without her 
father's and mother's consent, you may be sure. 
But I — the fact is, my daughters were so struck with 
the white face of my little friend here," patting 
Rhoda's shoulder, " that they suggested this plan to 
me ; so they are responsible for it. We. are pretty 
near relations, you know ; though we know nothing 
of each other as yet. But Vi and Theresa were quite 
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taken with their little cousin here, — and the long and 
the short of it is, they are writing to Lupton at this 
very moment Now, if Rhoda will write too ? " 

Rhoda felt as if heaven had opened before her 
eyes. 

12 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'* HE IS AN AMUSING DOG IN HIS WAY." 

*'If must have been dreadful, mustn't it, Vi?" 

' * Ghastly. I thought they looked rather ghastly 
people," said Vi,to whom her sister had thus appealed. 

"You poor Rhoda ! No wonder you had such a 
miserable little face when we unearthed you yester- 
day. Yesterday ! It seems years ago, does it not ? 
To think that you had had three months and a half 
of martyrdom." 

" But it wasn't a// martyrdom, you know." Rhoda's 
sense of justice was awake. She was sitting between 
her newly-found cousins in their pleasant bedroom 
at the hotel, and she had been telling them — what 
had she not been telling them ? With the impulsive- 
ness of girlhood it had all come out — the disap- 
pointment, the disenchantment, the downfall of the 
whilom castle in the air, built so confidently, shat- 
tered so ingloriously. 

It seemed to Rhoda as though she must tell. 

And why not? These were her own kith and kin ; 
Luptons by blood and name ; relations who had a 
right to ask and a right to know. 

She would not have told everybody. 
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She had indeed made up her mind to say as little 
as possible, and betray nothing which could be con- 
cealed from the ordinary eye. She had even meant 
to be as reserved as truth would permit with her own 
father and mother ; but when Violet — her cousin 
Violet, with her arch, winning smile , and Theresa, 
with her quick,, sympathetic apprehensiveness — 
which seemed to take so much for granted, and to 
need so little to be absolutely put into speech — sat one 
on each side, with herself as the centre of attraction 
between them, it was not in human nature, certainly 
not in girl nature, to be guarded and uncommunica- 
tive. 

The result was the comment with which this chap- 
ter opens. 

**At first I — I think I got on well enough in Cleve- 
land Square ; at least I — I suppose I did. But it 
seemed to grow upon me gradually — one thing and 
another came out Well, it is over now — at least, 
oh, I do hope it is over now. And it was worth it 
all if only papa and mama will allow me to go with 
you now 1 Do you think they will ? You do not 
know papa and mama, but they are very kind ; they 
are really dreadfully kind ; they always want me to 
have the very best of everything ; only sometimes 
they don't quite know what is the best At least," 
added Rhoda, hastily — she was given to qualifying 
her observations with " at least " — "perhaps none of 
us quite knew about Cleveland Square," she concluded 
demurely. 
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** Ah, you were out there," laughed Violet merrily. 
''I suspect papa and mama knew what was what 
better than you, in a certain instance, eh, little coz ? " 
pinching softly Rhoda's cheek. ** We all make mis- 
takes sometimes, don't we, Rhoda ? " 

Rhoda looked up surprised. To her it was still 
not easy to own to making a mistake. 

**Oh dear me, yes — you, and I, and everybody; - 
we all fall into error, as the parsons call it, on occa- 
sion," proceeded the speaker. ** What does it matter 
if we do ? Who cares ? There's my brother Walter, 
he is always either in a scrape or just out of one. 
Sometimes he does not know whether he is in or out. 
He is equally happy either way. He never gets any 
better. " 

** Doesn't he? But," said Rhoda with a little 
hesitation, ** doesn't he ever learn — I mean doesn't 

he I think you know, I shouldn't get into the 

same scrape twice." 

** You'd be too clever ? We are not clever, are we, 
Theresa ? But I said Rhoda looked clever directly I 
saw her, did I not? " 

Before the interview was over Rhdda had a dis- 
tinct impression that she was clever. She also fancied 
herself prettier, more elegant, more refined than she 
had ever thought about being before. Indeed she 
had never thought about such things at all. 

But when fair Violet Lupton, who was herself so 
charming, and whose every movement was grace it- 
self, praised her upright carriage and pose of the head, 
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and when Theresa was sure she could sing like a 
lark, because of the sweet tones of her voice, she 
began to wonder if all the pleasant things that were 
being said could really be true, and to sip in secret 
fresh draughts of the intoxicating cup which was 
being held to her lips. She. almost shuddered as 
she re-entered the little noisy parlour of her aunt's 
lodging. 

Never had it looked less inviting, never more 
repulsive. 

Moreover, no one looked pleasantly at her. Ever 
since Captain Lupton's proposal of the evening before 
had been made public, one and all had evaded 
Rhoda's eye. 

Her aunt had been cold as ice, and all the young 
ones, with the exception of Bert, had taken their cue 
from her. Bert was absent when Rhoda returned 
from her visit to the hotel, and thus her one support 
was withdrawn. He had gone on a long excursion 
over the cliffs. She almost wished she had gone 
with him. 

It was no use wishing, however. 

She must put up with cold looks and cold dinner. 
Nothing had been kept warm, and surprise at her 
re-appearance was affected even where it was not 
genuine. 

** Rhoda ! Mama said you would not be back to 
dinner," exclaimed Noony, as spokesman for the 
party. 

**I thought you would be sure to stay luncheon 
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with your cousin," stiffly subjoined her mother. 
Dinner at the lodgings was luncheon at the hotel. 

Now Rhoda had been asked and pressed to stay, 
and go down to the table-d'hdie luncheon in the great 
saloon, which was full of people, and buzz, and talk, 
and set out invitingly, to the hungry eye — for she 
caught a glimpse through the open doorway as she 
passed ; but she had put a rein on her desires, telling 
herself she would not thus slight the Sanquhars' poor 
little board with its meagre fare, and appear to jump 
at the first chance of escape therefrom. 

She had felt really sorry for her aunt on the pre- 
vious evening — sorry, and a little ashamed. After 
all aunt Charlotte's kindness — odd sort of kindness 
though it sometimes was — she must have seemed 
ungrateful when she could not hide the joy in her 
heart as Captain Lupton spoke. 

Not one word of his could she now wish unsaid, 
but she would be scrupulous about minor offences, 
hugging the while the great, new, wonderful offence 
to her heart. 

"Oh, if she might really go in the Ariel ; might 
really wing her way athwart the dancing waters to 
the blue mountains of the north ; might be free from 
her present company and surroundings ; might burst 
her bonds ; what would she not do to soften and 
sweeten the blow to those who felt it one ? " 

Accordingly she came back to dinner. 

'*Dear me! Why could she not have stayed 
where she was?" muttered Mrs. Sanquhar, catching 
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sight of the light figure tripping up the doorsteps. 
Rhoda was in spirits to trip that morning. 

** Here, Ada, you can do without a chop," whip- 
ping it. hastily off the child's plate. The little ones 
had come in late and had just been helped. ** Pota- 
toes and gravy will do for you. Noony, scrape the 
potatoes together, ' continued the economical parent 
in a nipping undertone. *'Be quiet, child," to the 
bereaved Ada, **you can't have everything. You 
can have some jam with your tea if you are hungry. 
Oh, here is Rhoda ! " with well-feigned surprise, as 
the door opened, and Rhoda, having divested herself 
of sunshade, hat, and gloves, came in, **here is 
Rhoda ! " Following which Noony took up the note 
as above narrated. 

Even the mutton chop which had been recovered 
from hungry little Ada's watering jaws did not taste 
good to Rhoda, thus washed down. 

She thought anew of the relations just parted from ; 
contrasted them afresh with those before her. 

It seemed as if her aunt had never looked so 
florid, red-faced, unprepossessing as at the moment. 
Noony's hair was far too thickly tangled over her 
eyebrows. Ada and the little ones were hardly 
clean, and were eating vulgarly. 

'*Mama was right," said Rhoda, to herself. It 
was the first time she had put the thought into direct 
language. 

The afternoon again brought her a visitor. Scarcely 
had the dinner things been cleared away, ere the 
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door opened to admit the burly form of the evening 
before. '* Yet how different his stoutness is to uncle 
Robert's stoutness^" cogitated Rhoda. * ' He is quite 
as big, — bigger, — yet he only looks delightful. His 
voice is loud, but no one can say it is disagreeably 
loud. I am sure I should not wish it to be lower. 
He is broad, red-faced, gray-whiskered ; yet his 
broadness and his red face and his gray whiskers are 
all beautiful ; and though he does trumpet into his 
pocket-handkerchief, he does not shake and wring 
his nose as though he were angry with it." 

She was charmed to go out with him. He had come 
to fetch her. 

The air, he said, was cool down by the shore ; 
there was a light breeze blowing, and if that breeze 
had been kept up out at sea for some hours past, 
there was a chance of its having blown the yacht into 
harbour a day sooner than she had been expected. 

The Ariel was not due until the morrow, but it was 
by no means unusual for her to take advantage of 
favouring winds, and appear before she was due. 
At any rate, he was going for a walk, and would 
look out for her. Would his young cousin go with 
him and help in the look-out? 

Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk, and came 
back rosy, sunburnt, and successful. 

The yacht had been sighted, and she had herself 
been the one first to descry the white sail. Her 
companion had been charmed with her longsighted- 
ness ; had vowed he would make her keep the watch 
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on board ; and had recollected that all the Luptons 
were gifted with glorious eyes. 

There had been a paternal glance accompanying 
the words which had gone still further to raise spirits 
already exhilarated. ** He said * eyes ' and he meant 
*eyes/ — he did not mean only * eye-'sight," cried a 
little vain heart to itself thereafter. 

Before nightfall the beautiful cutter Ariel had 
dropped anchor in the bay. 

**Luck, is it not?" quoth Captain Lupton, rub- 
bing his hands as he rejoined his daughters, after 
seeing Rhoda home. '* A rare piece of luck. If we 
could only get off without wasting another day here I 
But we can't, I suppose. We could hardly carry her 
off without leave ; it might be a case of abduction. 
No, we must wait for the post. However, she seems 
to think it's all right, and certainly we have managed 
capitally so far. She seems quite taken with you 
both." 

** We meant her to be taken," Violet yawned. '* We 
did our best, did we not, Therese } " 

*'Sat hand in hand, and sympathised all round," 
said Therese. 

** Well, she is a nice girl ; no one can say she is 
not a nice girl," said her father. '* I have had her for 
two hours and a half, and upon my word, I am 
delighted with her. I thought I had best have her by 
myself, and you two by yourselves. We shall get 
our bearings in that way. Oh, we only talked on 
general subjects ; it would not have done for me to 
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seem inquisitive ; but you — I suppose she is all that's 
easy and chatty with you two, eh ? Told you a^l 
about Lupton and the old folks, eh ? " 

* * Oh dear yes, all. " 

** Everything comes to her ? " 

''Everything." 

**Then we'll take in Master Walter before we start. 
And see here, a word or two let fall to pave the way 
beforehand, from any one of us who has the chance, 
would not be amiss." 

* ' I suppose Walter knows what is expected of 
him ? " said Violet. ** It would be too bad to be sad- 
dled with an extra person in the yacht, where there 
is not too much room as it is, all for nothing. Walter 
wmII behave properly, will he } " 

Captain George looked first at one daughter and 
then at the other, and his face gradually assumed an 
expression w^hich Rhoda would hardly have cared to 
see there. 

*' By George, if he does not! *' said he, and said no 
more. 

** There will be another cousin aboard when we set* 
sail in the Ariel I am commissioned to tell you, 
Rhoda." This was the way in which Rhoda was 
informed of another cousin's existence. **My boy 
Walter," continued Captain Lupton, in his jolly voice. 
"An erratic young scamp, who never knows where 
he is going to be next. What must he do now but 
telegraph he will join us for this trip ? His sisters are 
delighted ; and I daresay you won't object to the 
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company of a noisy youngster who will keep us all 
going. He is an amusing dog in his way. Can sing 
and play the banjo. Twang — twang — twangs away 
in the moonlight. Let me see, Walter is older than 
you," reflectively. ''Yes, about half a dozen years 
older. He is my third, and more plague to me than 
both the others put together. Nothing will make 
him work, and all the women worship his handsome 
face. Don't lose your heart to him, little girl. He 
is a wretched flirt. Recollect I told you so. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, you know." 

By and by Violet produced her brother's likeness. 
The face was fair, handsome, chiselled, like hfer 
own. 

Rhoda would have liked to look at it longer than 
she could venture upon doing. Already she felt an 
interest in the new-comer — in the ** wretched flirt" 
and '* erratic scamp" against whom she was to be 
on her guard. Such agreeable villains had not entered 
into her life hitherto. 

And he was her cousin Walter ? Oh ! 

And her cousin Walter had telegraphed to say he 
was going to join the party in the white-winged 
yacht, to fly away with them upon her lovely breast 
to the far-off Hebrides — those dreamlands of poetry 
and romance ; and she — happy Rhoda — was actually 
to go also ; to be with them — with him, to see — to 

feel — to — to — to ? It must be confessed that 

Rhoda's dreams were apt to get confused about this 
point. 
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Lying wide awake, sleepless from excitement, and 
aching with suspense and anxiety, the dreamer would 
toss and toss upon the little hard bed, with its thick 
cotton sheets and hot lumpy pillows ; and the more 
she tossed and the more weary she grew, the more 
did the soft ocean airs of the north in fancy play upon 
her brow, and the more did longing, deep, intense 
hungering and thirsting desire take possession of her 
soul. 

"If I do not go, I think I shall die" she cried 
aloud, at last 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** THE ' ARIEL ' — THE * ARIEL ' ! 



y» 



**If only cousin George will not grow impatient 
and fly away without me," said Rhoda to herself, as 
the evening of the third day drew on. *' I musi hear 
by to-morrow. Long as the posts take, they cannot 
take more time than that I thought perhaps papa 
and mama would have telegraphed," and indeed her 
eager eyes had scanned the centre-table, and mantel- 
piece, and every corner whereon a telegram might 
by chance have been laid, a dozen times a day — 
every time she had gone in and out, during the past 
twenty-four hours. 

'*But they know nothing about telegraphing at 
Lupton,'' Rhoda had finally concluded ; and although 
it had been suggested that in default of a letter arriv- 
ing on the following morning, she should herself 
take the initiative and assail headquarters through 
the medium of the telegraph office, she had experi- 
enced an undefined reluctance towards the idea. 
"They don't like telegrams," she said, with a depre- 
cating smile, and a sensation of offering an apology 
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to people of the world for those so much behind the 
times. 

Her cousin George did not, however, appear to 
require any apology. 

**No, no; of course, of course;" said he, quite 
good-humouredly. ** And there's no hurry, no hurry 
in the world. It is only the girls who are impatient 
to be off. It's all right, my dear— all right." 

Even Mrs. Sanquhar owned that Captain Lupton 
had an agreeable fashion of putting every one at 
ease. Now that he had carried his point, the jolly 
sailor took somewhat more pains than he had at first 
done to win the good opinion of Rhoda's present guar- 
dians. With her aunt he would converse in serious 
undertones, frown, wag his head, look at Rhoda, 
look the other way, then converse frowningly again. 
That meant that he was consulting Rhoda's aunt, and 
Mrs. Sanquhar loved to be consulted. 

Anon he brought presents. Noony and Ada were 
propitiated by various small articles; the children 
had boxes of chocolate : Bert, a fishing rod. In all 
her revelations regarding Cleveland Square Rhoda 
had stood firm by Bert. He reaped the benefit 
now. 

All of this went far towards modifying the first re- 
sentful impressions produced by Rhoda s new allies; 
and although nothing could do away with the fact 
that the Sanquhar stronghold had been invaded and 
was about to be robbed, sullen acquiescence had 
succeeded to open expressions of indignation. 
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Bert could even venture to put questions about the 
yacht, and to admire and envy, and wish he were in 
Rhoda's shoes, without exciting more animadversions 
than it was absolutely impossible to repress. 

*'It is all right. The way is clearing before me. 
Aunt Charlotte does not grumble ; the girls are eat- 
ing their chocolates ; and Bert is taken up with his 
fishing rod. No one will really miss me now," 
whispered Rhoda joyously to herself. **0h, why 
do papa and mama not write ? Still, cousin George 
says there is no hurry, so perhaps there is no hurry. 
Besides Walter is only coming to-night. " She always 
said ** Walter" when talking to herself. 

"Come and meet Walter, will you, Rhoda?" sug- 
gested Captain Lupton, all cheeriness and expecta- 
tion. "Walter — my boy — is coming by this train. 
I thought you knew ; I thought we had told you. I 
am going up to meet him now ; will you come ? 
No? Aunt expecting you back to tea, eh? Late? 
Oh, it is not late ; but of course you must go, if your 
aunt expects you. Good little girl. Trot home. It 
won't be for long, Rhoda. Get your baggage packed 
and we'll be off, wind and weather permitting, 
directly the permit arrives. Ta-ta," and he shook his 
stick in token of farewell. 

Rhoda ran swiftly home, pleased with herself, in 
love with all the world. 

Go to meet her cousin Walter at the station ! Not 
she indeed. The idea of such a thing ! She, an 
almost grown-up, come-out young lady, to appear to 
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run after and be in waiting for a handsome, fascinat- \ 

ing, dangerous, young man ? What was Walter's 
father thinking of? 

Yet she was not angry with Walter's father. 
Elderly gentlemen, particularly elderly gentlemen of 
the jolly type, are not to blame for being somewhat 
careless about such matters. **They don't under- 
stand," conceded Rhoda, with serious condescension. 
Captain George Lupton could not be expected to 
understand that she was not precisely a child, though 
her dresses were not yet of the regulation grown-up 
length ; he called her ** little girl " in speaking to her 
face ; it was obvious he thought of her as such. 

But, dear me ! what did it signify ? Other people 
were fast recognising her claims. Violet and.Theresa 
had talked to heron terms of the most engaging equal- 
ity from the very first (**She is touchy on the 
point," Vi had confided to her sister.) Their brother 
would of course be all that was respectful and defer- 
ential. ; 

**He will never think of calling me * Rhoda' — at 
least of taking it for granted he is to call me * Rhoda. ' ' 

He will not call me anything at all for a few days ; 
then if we get friendly, we. may slip into each other's 
names by degrees. Because of course we are cousins, 
though only second cousins. Second cousins does 
not entitle to Christian names at the ^rs/, " profoundly 
concluded the youthful authority on etiquette. 

But it was nice to think of having Walter with them 
in the yacht. Walter to talk with, and laugh with, 
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and make fun with. Walter's banjo would be fun in 
itself. And Vi said her brother sketched ; and Theresa 
vouched for his letting the party in for all sorts of 
excursions and frolics. He was so mad, the sisters 
said. There was nothing mad that Walter would 
not do. He was a perfectly absurd creature. 

Rhoda had learned to feel that perfectly absurd 
creatures must be very engaging. 

In short, the poor little head was stuffed full of 
nonsense, and an open impressionable nature was 
like wax in the hands of three bold conspirators, who 
had made out an easy, easy plan for providing for 
the scapegrace of the family. 

Poor Rhoda was in more peril at this point than 
she had ever been in Cleveland Square. 

She ran home, as we have said, with a bounding 
heart and dancing step. Oh, the merry days in store ! 
Oh, the long, sunny, uninterrupted hours to be spent 
in luxury upon the snowy deck ! Oh, the fresh and 
ever-changing panoramas of beauty and grandeur 
which would burst into view with each recurring 
dawn I 

No wonder imagination ran riot, and uncertainty 
was well-nigh maddening. 

It was only when out-of-doors, in the open air, and 
moving from place to place, that Rhoda could, if we 
may so speak, be still. * 

** She fidgets so it's a worry to be in the same room 
with her," Mrs. Sanquhar would complain aside. 
'* Noony, do for goodness' sake, take her out with 

13 
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you, and let us have some peace after the children 
are gone to bed." 

** But she has been out all day." 

**So she ought to be out all day. And anyhow 
she has not been with you. You have had none of 
her. " 

**I don't want any of her, either." Noony had 
not been invited to drive with the Miss Luptons, who 
had hired a carriage and gone for a long excursion 
the same afternoon ; there had been a vacant seat, a 
seat by Theresa, Rhoda having been peremptorily 
ordered into that next Violet, on account of her still 
lingering traces of invalidism,— but Noony had not 
been asked to fill even the humbler niche, though 
she had walked to the hotel with Rhoda in hopes of 
doing so. 

Rhoda had felt ashamed and remorseful as the car- 
riage drove off. She knew what had been in the 
other's heart, and though she had no cause to love 
this cousin, nor to wish for her society, she had too 
generous a spirit to triumph. It gave her a pang to 
see Noony stand quite still looking after them for a 
whole minute before she turned away. She wondered 
how the other occupants of the carriage felt. It hurt 
her when they laughed lightly to feach other, and 
Vi remarked — 

''Cool, that No, no, young lady, we are not to 
be coerced." While Theresa added a significant — 

''There are times when ^ three* is company and 
ybwr is ' none,' aren't there, Rhoda ? " 
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She thought they might at least have affected to 
observe nothing. 

This had happened the previous afternoon, and 
Noony had hardly spoken to Rhoda since. 

Rhoda, however, had forgotten all about Noony 
by the time she tripped up the little steep street after 
parting with her uncle. The very existence of the 
Sanquhars was nothing to her in the delirium of 
expectant bliss with which her whole frame was 
saturated. 

The Ariel — the Ariel/ Only to mention the Ariel 
parted her lips into a smile. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such a smile, the outward sunshine indicative of 
happy thoughts within, was upon my heroine's lips 
at the moment of turning up the steps of her aunt's 
lodgings. She raised her eyes, and it — was gone. 

Gone ? The word is poor, meagre, inexpressive. 
To say that Rhoda's smile vanished, says nothing. 
Simply the face looked as though no smile ever had 
been, nor ever could have been there. You would 
have sworn, had you confronted it, that such a face 
knew not what it was to smile. 

And in its place Rhoda shuddered. 

She shuddered, and reeled against the doorway. 
Never in her life had she received such a shock as at 
the present moment. 

What had caused it? What sight was it which 
now met her view ? 

Two figures within the little bow window. Two 
well known, familiarly habited forms. Two pairs of 
bent shoulders. Two grey heads. Two solemn, 
weary, yet illumined countenances. 

There they stood — her father and her mother. 
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It was well that as they so stood, they did not for a 
moment perceive their child. 



An hour has gone by, and Rhoda and her parents 
are still alone. No one has disturbed or interrupted 
them. Strangly enough, the little hot-bed of a par- 
lour, usually the centre of family life, has been sacred 
for the past hour ; and she has heard all and con- 
fessed all. 

Rhoda has been weeping; her mother has been 
weeping also. The old Squire steadily looks out of 
the window, from which he sees nothing. The storm 
has passed ; and now for the freight which it will cast 
up upon the shore ; now to see what is the outcome 
of the struggle. 

No change has come over the old couple since last 
we saw them ; they are still infirm of purpose, weak, 
foolish, irresolute, where Rhoda is concerned. 

They still allow her far too much freedom of opin- 
ion and of action. 

As for authority ! 

** Can't we say we have comQ to bring her home, 
and bring her home, and that's all? " the elderly hus- 
band had told the elderly wife a dozen times through- 
out the weary journey. * * Vou can say it, can't you ? " 

''Or, if j^/ow would ? " 

But neither could. 

Now Rhoda has been given to understand, 'twixt 
tremblings and qualifyings, 'twixt appeals from one 
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to the other, and reminders by each, that she is anew 
on the brink of a pitfall from which these two poor 
wavering souls would fain save her. 

At first she has been very angry — bitterly incredu- 
lous. Anon this mood has given place to protest, 
assurance, argument. Finally, silence reigns. 

What will Rhoda say .? What do ? 

Something must be done and said speedily. 

Rhoda feels as if a thunderstorm had broken over 
her head, and she is crouching beneath it. 

She can have her way, of course. She knows she 
can have her way. Already she has been told that 
she will not be forbidden the pleasure on which her 
heart is set, and therefore this momentary spasm of 
apprehension has been laid at rest. They have not 
come, inspired by sudden realization of paternal 
duty, to carry her off, a cipher in their hands. 

But — but ! Why do the old man's hands twitch so ? 
Why has the colour faded out of the mother's soft, 
smooth cheek ? How tired they both must be ! What 
an undertaking it has been ! 

They must have left Lupton very early in the 
morning, and have travelled straight on. 

They fear, and dread, and hate travelling. 

Every incident of the route is a source of appre- 
hension and bewilderment. Nervous terrors afflict 
them, unfamiliar scenes and surroundings daunt 
their spirits. 

All of this Rhoda knows full well, and the know- 
ledge is terrible to her. It is a mute appeal which 
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there is no resisting. Words she could have com- 
bated ; but this I 

A voice within her breast cries suddenly "Be- 
ware 1 " 

Rhoda starts to her feet. 

** You braved them once; you paid dearly for it. 
Brave them again, and you will pay yet more 
dearly. " 

Rhoda's cheek pales. 

** Remember, Rhoda, remember all you thought, 
and prayed, and wept about," the voice goes on. 
** During those quiet hours of illness, what resolu- 
tions did you make ? Where are they now ? " 

The Sanquhars come rushing up the street, loudly 
tumultuous, eager for food and fray. 

** Father — mother," — Rhoda's voice is broken, she 
takes a hand of each, — "I will — go — home — with 
you." 

• • • • • 

She never wavered once she had made her choice. 
None of the ordeals which had to be passed through 
in order to keep up appearences and save ill-will, 
had power to shake Rhoda's fortitude, nor to pierce 
within her guard. 

For the moment she had been thrown off her bal- 
ance by the suddenness of the temptation into which 
she had been inveigled ; and the resolutions which 
had been formed and the lessons which had been 
learned beneath the discipline of the last few months 
had been alike forgotten. 
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How these were brought back to her recollection 
— how, all in a moment, they came rushing back 
upon her memory, and melted every other thought 
and desire, she could never afterwards recall, and 
would sometimes ponder on the subject with a sense 
of awe. 

For by and by she came to know all that might 
have happened to her, and from which she had been 
saved. Nay, she knew more than ever she told any- 
one of the designs laid by a treacherous family on 
behalf of a worthless son. In the retrospect she 
understood it all. 

And oh ! how beautiful looked the tawny woods 
and velvet slopes of Lupton that summer night on 
which Rhoda returned to her ancestral home. The 
peacocks were spreading their trains upon the ter- 
race; the geraniums were dropping from the sculp- 
tured vases ; roof and turret gleamed in the light of 
the sinking sun. Wood pigeons floated lazily from 
bough to bough, in the deep shades of the leafy 
shrubbery. 

Everything bespoke summer come and gone, 
autumn approaching. 

*'A summer lost! " cried Rhoda, standing still in 
the midst of all. 

But that summer was not 'Most*' to her. 

I do not mean for a moment to infer that this bright 
young maid never wanted to go away from home 
again, never cared again to pry into the world beyond 
her own narrow boundaries. Had that been all the 
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wisdom my heroine had acquired from her pinch of 
experience, I should, in sooth, have been tempted to 
exclaim with the poet, "'tis folly to be wise" ; — but 
Rhoda had learned to take a few things on trust, and 
to believe that there may here and there be points of 
reservation between parents and children as to which 
the parents are not in error. 

This sounds a poor sort of lesson. It only applies 
in certain cases. 

But, after all, certain cases require certain remedies ; 
and it seems that nothing else than a long rope would 
have satisfied a wilful and imperious young girl at 
the period of her life we write of; furthermore, all 
the neighbours say that the heiress of Lupton is vastly 
improved since she came again into residence, and 
they are particularly struck by her gentle forbearance 
towards a very plain unattractive youth who every 
now and then appears at the manor, and who is 
called **Bert." 

Bert adores his cousin in humble, doglike fashion, 
and is perfectly happy and at home at Lupton, — 
while nothing pleases his parents more than to have 
him invited thither, and be able to tell every one 
where he is gone. 

No one else ever wants to go in his place, and 
Rhoda has never had a second invitation to Cleveland 
Square. 

Yet it is understood that there is perfect harmony 
between the two abodes, and that poor, despised 
Bert is the medium. 
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Looked upon in the light of a substitute, even the 
old squire grunts approval of him, while Rhoda 
never forgets that he was her one true friend during 
a time in her life which she never greatly cares to 
look back upon. 

Beheld even in the retrospect, it is still a somewhat 
bitter pinch of experience. 



THE END. 
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